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IMPRESSIONS OF ABERYSTWYTH 
CONFERENCE. 


BY OUR SPECIAL LADY REPRESENTATIVE. 


LonDON To ABERYSTWYTH. 


LEFT Paddington on Easter Eve, in the sun- 

shine of early summer, and, after three weeks 
of Arctic weather, took the genial change as a 
happy augury for the Conference—“ happy is 
the President whom the sun shines on.” 

My Editor sent me to Aberystwyth in the 
first place because I am a woman, and secondly 
because | am not a teacher; and his instruction 
was to give him “the impressions of an open 
and sympathetic mind” (the phrase was his 
own) on the great educational gathering which 
was held, for the first time in the history of 
the Union, under the presidency of one of my 
own sex. 

The Great Western Railway Company at- 
tended to our creature comforts in the best 


as we ran swiftly along—first a “ripple of land 


that the sky can stoop to and the wheatfields 
climb ;”’ then a grim country of hard-featured 
cottages with slate roofs; and on the sloping 
pastures black cattle and black sheep, as well 
as black lambs whose gambols seemed almost 
impish. As we ran into Aberystwyth there was 
a beautiful evening light over the hills, bringing 
out the varied colours in a striking manner, 
and providing a glowing ending to a pleasant 
journey which had seemed only too short. 


CONFERENCE SUNDAY. 

Easter Sunday was bright and bracing, and I 
spent the morning in the town, which was full 
of education, renewing acquaintances and mak- 
ing fresh ones. In the afternoon I went to the 
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possible manner, and even provided us with 
flowers for the lunch tables—a delicate compli- 
ment to the feminine controlling influence of 
the Conference. Our way took us across the 
Black Country, and then due west vid Shrews- 
bury through Central Wales. This part of the 
world was new to me, and I stored up impressions 


Conference Service, and shall not readily forget 
it. The gentlemen delegates met the Mayor and 
Corporation at the Town Hall, and proceeded 
“in state”? through the streets (we must 
allow them a little display at the Ladies’ Con- 
ference) to the Pier Pavilion. The place was 
packed to overflowing, and I greatly enjoyed 
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A Hovusge Party at CoNFERENCE. 





THE 


the hearty singing of the congregation, as well 
as that of the Conference Choir, conducted by 
Mr. G. Stephen Evans, A.R.C.O.—the volume of 
sound rising and falling like the long swell of 
the western sea. The hymn, “Jesu, Lover of my 
Soul,” was sung to the tune entitled “ Aberyst- 
wyth,” which is given on page 737. It is known 
as the “‘ tune of the bottle washed up by the sea,” 
as the air was taken from a paper discovered 
in this romantic manner. The preacher was 
the Rev. Owen Prys, Principal of the Theo- 
logical College, whose sermon was based upon 
the words: ‘Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones; for I say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
The subject could not possibly have been more 
suitable to the occasion, and the eloquent con- 
cluding words of the preacher will live in the 
memory of many teachers present at this in- 
spiring service—a fitting prelude, as it turned 
out, to a presidential address in which the 
welfare of the child was placed before that of 
the profession. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY. 


The opening meeting of the Conference pre- 
sented a scene of enthusiasm which did great 
credit to the ousted sex— after all, they have 
some redeeming features. Miss Cleghorn was 
dressed in a pale gray gown, with toque to match, 
and looked what she is—a gentle lady, with all 
the strength and purpose of womanly reserve. 

Mr. Marshall Jackman, whom we all admire, 
made his bow, and gracefully closed a year of 
office which has seen great events in national 
and educational life. “In taking off the 
insignia of office of this great Union,” he said, 
“and investing Miss Cleghorn with it, I feel 
confident that we shall be well and truly served 
by the first Lady President.”” He then placed 
the symbol of office round Miss Cleghorn’s 
neck, amid a perfect uproar of welcoming cheers. 

Warm congratulations to Mr. Jackman and 
the presentation to him of an illuminated ad- 
dress were the next items. The retiring President 
was sincerely thanked for his Superannuation 
labours, and practically told to proceed with 
them. Thus, like other great workers, he re- 
ceived “‘the wages of going on.” “It is a 
grand work,” he said in reply, “this work of 
the N.U.T., and it is a proud position to occupy 
the chair of this Union.” Then he touched a 
personal note which made ready appeal. “‘ Our 


home from the time I have been married has 
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been a centre of activity for the teachers of this 
country; but it has been a happy time, and I 
do not think my wife or any of my family have 
ever regretted that I have taken up the work.” 
Next came an incident that was all ‘ pure 
womanly.” The teachers of Heeley Bank School, 
where Miss Cleghorn’s daily task is performed, 
had sent a bouquet of cream roses, which was 
presented to the President by Miss Wynne, the 
tiny daughter of the ex-mayor. I do not know 
if there is any precedent for the kiss which the 
little one received, but the incident touched the 





Mrs. Burewin, Mr. G. M. HAmittTon, AND Mrs, ANSELL. 
(Known, and described by permission, as ‘‘ Father, Mother, 
and Aunty.”) 
great assembly in a way which even the sterner 

sex seemed to appreciate. 

Miss Cleghorn was now presented with her por- 
trait in oils—a gift from the London and extra- 
metropolitan teachers—“ as a slight token of ad- 
miration and esteem.” I had already seen and 
admired the portrait, and had the pleasure of 
meeting the lady artist, Mrs. Beresford, who was 
very warmly greeted by the delegates. Not to 
be. outdone by their metropolitan sisters, the 
women teachers of the rest of the country next 
made their offerings—a handsome and valuable 
diamond pendant, a case of cutlery, and a silver- 
fitted dressing-case. 


74° 


These presentations worked up the audience to 
the crisis of excitement which in our country 
means “ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” and this 
was duly rendered. I heard one strong-minded 
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lady change the expression to “ For she’s a jolly 
good lady,”’ but somehow it did not suit my ears. 
“It is impossible for me,”’ said Miss Cleghorn, 
when mental balance had been somewhat re- 
gained, ““to express to you my gratitude, not 
only for these valuable gifts, which are to me 
invaluable, but for the continual kindness, the 
continued sympathy and encouragement, that | 
have received during the past year, not only 
from the women teachers, but from the men 
in this country. As for the portrait, it is not 
my part to say anything about it as a portrait, 
but I may say something about the artist ; and 
I wish to tell you how muck I appreciate the 
work of Mrs. Beresford......We as teachers know 
how easy it is to turn an object into a subject, 
but it takes genius to do the same thing on 
canvas, and Mrs. Beresford has made me live.” 
The presidential address was then delivered, 
after Miss Cleghorn had asked the audience 
whether she could be distinctly heard. My 
readers can study it at their leisure. It was high- 
toned, well phrased, well read, and well re- 
ceived ; though I think that, after the excitement 
preceding its delivery, it was unavoidable that 
full justice should not be done to its merits. 
When more women get upon the N.U.T. Execu- 
tive, things will be somewhat better organised. 
So the ordeal passed which Miss Cleghorn had 
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dreaded, and the new President justified the 
spirited retort which she made when certain 
gentlemen ridiculed the idea that the N.U.T. 
could be controlled by a woman: “Is not each 
one of you-controlled by some woman, and am I 
not controlling you now?” In private sessions, 
I am told, she holds her own, and makes an ex- 
cellent governor of unruly men. 


THE WoMEN’S MEETING. 


On Monday evening I went to the Business 
Meeting of Women Members of Conference in 
the Buarth Hall, presided over by Miss A. L. 
Broome, and had the great pleasure of listening 
to a charming speech from Lady Yoxall. The 
chairwoman, in a few happy words, presented her 
with a bouquet (I wonder why the men in sim- 
ilar conditions do not do something equally 
graceful; but I suppose it would mean a box 
of cigars !), and the following is the substance 
of her remarks, though I cannot convey the grace 
of their delivery :— 

“T am very glad indeed to have had this oppor- 
tunity of coming before you. For many years | 
have come to Conference, and I have always taken 
the keenest possible interest in the work that you 
are carrying on. I have been a member of Rich- 
mond Education Committee ever since the Act 
came into force, and before that I was a member 





For many 


of the Technical Instruction Committee. 
years I have breathed the atmosphere of education, 
and as the time passes I realise how very much I 
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have learned in those years. I am very nervous 
indeed to come here before you to-night. I have 
never professed to be a speaker ; I have always been 
a worker. But I could not resist the opportunity 
of coming here and just saying a word or two to 
congratulate you on having at last got a woman 
in your presidential chair. And this morning I 
was proud, as you all must be when you saw the 
quiet dignity and the calm, womanly attitude that 
your President adopted when she took the chair...... 
I feel sure that you will allow me to call you friends, 
because my heart is full of sympathy and love and 
affection for you and for the work you carry on. 
To me it is the noblest of all callings. You have a 
long programme to go through to-night, and it would 
be very unwise of me to detain you from carrying 
on the work for which you are assembled. With 
these few inadequate words I declare your business 
session how open. 

Miss Cleghorn rose to speak, and with an un- 
womanly lack of originality the meeting greeted 
her with the men’s chorus, which somehow sug- 
gests rude conviviality. “I could not help 
thinking,”’ she said, “‘ when you sang that lovely 
little refrain, of the first time it was ever sung 
in my honour. Perhaps you do not know that 
when I became a member of the Executive I 
had never made a speech. When certain gentle- 
men of the Sheffield Association came as a depu- 
tation to ask me to stand for the Executive, I 
said, ‘ Does that mean that I should ever have 
to make a speech?’ Now I had not been two 
months on the Executive when Dr. Macnamara 
could not attend a meeting in Lancashire, and 
they sent me to represent him. ‘Well,’ I said to 
myself on the way to that meeting, ‘ you either 
have to make a speech or make a fool of your- 
self.” I made a speech. I told them I felt like 
a shrimp representing a whale ; and when I fin- 
ished they sang, ‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow.’ 
I often hear women say we can never speak in 
public. I used to say exactly the same thing, 
but it is quite as easy to speak standing as 
sitting.” 

Miss Broome makes a capital chairman, and is 
obviously destined for presidential honours. The 
speaking at this meeting was of a high order, 
and it is noteworthy that one of the motions 
ran as follows: ‘‘ That this Conference expresses 
its sympathy with those members of the N.U.T. 
who desire to possess and exercise the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, but because they are women, 
and for that reason alone, are by law debarred 
from it.” Upon this I am not allowed to pass 
any comment. 

THE RECEPTION. 

Aberystwyth is proud of its University Col- 

lege, and has every reason for its satisfaction. 
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In the Central Hall of this noble building the 
Conference Reception was held on the evening 
of Easter Monday, and I hurried from the severe 
‘“‘ business’’ of the Women’s Meeting to repre- 
sent the Practical Teacher at this important 
social function. There was an excellent pro- 
gramme of music; but if women are to lead in 
the future, they might initiate a courteous silence 
during a pianoforte recital, an announcement of 
which seems to be the feminine equivalent of 
“Gentlemen, you may smoke.’ Chopin, Beeth- 
oven, Ladmirault, and Sibelius are surely worthy 
of attention by educationists. I enjoyed the 
singing of “‘ Trois chansons des écoles”’ by the 
pupils of the County School; while Miss Mabel 
Parry and Mr. Davies were very well received. 
The dramatic sketch, entitled Davy Jones, was 
appropriate, but the title was somewhat grim. 
Mr. Bentliff’s election was announced to-day, 
and the result was excellently received, espe- 
cially by London representatives. Judging from 
the poll, Mr. Dakers comes next, unless a lady 
appears in the list next year, when he may look 
to his laurels. But his accession is only a matter 
of time, and as a woman of the North Country 
I shall rejoice in his elevation, if only for the fact 
that he served his apprenticeship with the Editor 
of this magazine. In spite of its victory in the 
presidential election, however, London is not 
to welcome Conference next year. The place 
selected by a very large majority was Hull, and 
the N.U.T. may look forward to a Yorkshire 
reception which will be both warm and genuine. 


CoNCLUDING WoRDs. 


To sum up, and speaking as a journalist, I 
was very much impressed with the power and 
authority of the Union assembly, which com- 
mands national attention from its earnestness 
and its sincerity. The fierce energy of this 
Easter ‘holiday ” also struck me very forcibly ; 
and, in consideration for the officials at all 
events, some modification of the programme 
seems necessary, though I do not think that 
women will bring about this desirable change. 
After what I saw at Aberystwyth, there is now 
no justification for the phrase “the weaker 
sex.”’ But in the hands of the women the work 
of education will, I believe, be practical and con- 
cerned with life, instead of bookish and con- 
cerned with dead forms and traditions. 

NOTICE, 


Many interesting photographs unavoidably held over will be 
given next month, as well as an account of Mrs. Beresford’s 


career. 





OUBTLESS there was once a time when 
Heeley Bank, Sheffield, answered in some 
degree to the bard’s description :— 

“IT know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

‘(Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk roses and with eglantine.” 
But even Miss Cleghorn will not quarrel with me 
if I say that, at the present day, and during the 
month of March, there is not much in the surround- 
ings of her school to attract the Fairy Queen. 
On one side of the somewhat lofty “ bank” on 
which stands her citadel of light and leading there 
are indeed grassy slopes, inviting to the eye even 
when viewed from beneath an umbrella and 
through the cold rain of an English spring; but 
on the other, the face of the hill bears the marks 
of the British builder, who makes a wilderness 
and calls it a terrace. 

But the fact that Heeley Bank Council School 
stands on a hill and “cannot be hid,” is typical 
of the devoted work of its headmistress, whose 
professional career is full of encouragement to 
every woman teacher as well as to those who 
claim for women a place in the management of all 
In the history of English 
primary education we mark the year 1911 with 
a white stone, typical of the sincerity and “ grit ” 
which have won for the first Lady President of 
the N.U.T. the respect and ungrudging admiration 
of educationists in all parts of the world. 

I found Miss Cleghorn a little apprehensive of 
the ordeal of Conference. How little her fears were 
justified has now been abundantly proved. At the 
same time, it might not be amiss to suggest to 


mundane affairs. 


the organisers of the annual Teachers’ Parliament 
that even presidents of the sterner sex would 
welcome duties which are not quite so onerous. 
The President has other than public duties to 
perform during his or her year of office, and the 


“ 


quiet, effective “‘ spade” work done for the pro- 
fession involves in itself no inconsiderable physical 
strain, especially upon those who live and work 
at some distance from London. 


The President is placed in a school in which she 
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THE EDUCATION 


A TALK WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNION. 







































OF GIRLS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


has to face all the difficulties of ordinary profes- 
sional life ; and this appears to me to give strength 
to any educational argument which she may ad- 
vance as the head of the Teacher’s Union. The 
lowest classes in her school are the rough material 
from which, with the loyal help of her staff, she 
moulds year by year the finished product by which 
her work is to be judged, and which appeared, to 
me at least, to show the unmistakable signs of 
refining influence. It is easy to be eloquent on 
the teacher’s opportunity in a selected district, 
but when Miss Cleghorn speaks to us of educa- 
tional possibilities, we know that she speaks from 
practical experience. The atmosphere of steady 
endeavour, and the absence of fuss or mere outward 
show in her school, impressed me greatly. 

As my readers in Sheffield know quite well, 
Miss Cleghorn’s educational activities are not only 
national. She does “the thing that’s nearest,” 
and those members of the Union who “ sit at home 
at ease’ will be interested to learn that for her 
a free evening is a rarity, and that three journeys 
to the metropolis during one week have before now 
been cheerfully undertaken. In her own city she 
is interested in the efforts being made to raise the 
school-leaving age from thirteen to fourteen— 
surely a belated reform for a progressive munici- 
pality—as well as in the continuation work which 
is exercising the minds of some of the best thinkers 
in the educational world. In Miss Cleghorn’s 
opinion, some form of “ trade ” school is absolutely 
necessary, though she avoided the term which I 
only use for want of a better; and she is fully 
alive to the great importance of the outstanding 
problem of the adolescent, whose welfare, owing 
to the weakening of parental responsibility, is now, 
for good or ill, the affair of the community. 

I expressed a hope that Conference intended to 
make a special feature of the education of girls 
in this year of the Lady President ; but the urgent 
professional matters engaging the attention of 
the Union have unfortunately, at least in my 
judgment, prevented the concentration of the 
attention of the delegates upon this supremely 
important matter—quite important enough to 
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warrant the calling of a special N.U.T. Conference 
before Miss Cleghorn’s year of office is over. 
This, however, does not mean that the President 
is not fully alive to its insistence. It is, indeed, 
a matter of the gravest concern to her, and she 
described to me several plans for training girls 
which are being discussed in her own city, in 
which some laundry work and seme cookery would 
find a place in a general scheme of practical 
domestic management. Laundry work, as a 
separate subject, is technical; and the same re- 
mark applies to cookery, and even to sewing. 
Home management, however, stands upon a 
different basis, and ought to include intelligent 
instruction in whatever concerns efficient house- 
hold care. Miss Cleghorn was, of course, fully 
aware of the practical difficulties, but full of 
suggestions for surmounting them, which showed 
her careful study of ordinary home conditions in 
her own neighbourhood. She will perform a 
national service of great value if she will show 
us, during the coming year, how to deal with this 
very urgent educational and social problem. 

It is true that Sheffield lags behind London in 
the matter of provision for practical demonstra- 
tions in housewifery, but the Midland city is in 
a position to profit by the mistakes of the metrop- 
olis. There is an artificiality about the four- 
roomed house, kept specially for the experiments 
of little housewives, which has not escaped Miss 
Cleghorn. The normal conditions are entirely 
lacking, and the ‘“‘ management ”’ must necessarily 
be of a text-book character. The President’s 
suggestion was that the housekeeping laboratory 
should reproduce the normal circumstances more 
exactly ; that the house or flat should be continu- 
ously inhabited; and that the demonstrator should 
enter with her pupils, and, as they sayin the North, 
“either make a spoon or spoil a horn.” There 
is good practical common sense in the suggestion, 
and when it is carried out I should be delighted 
to be present at a demonstration. 

We can imagine the unstudied preparation 
made overnight for a lesson on “A place for 
everything, and everything in its place.” The 
frying-pan ought to be mislaid. Shoe brushes 
and coat brushes should consort together. A 
sudden call for a needle and thread ought to 
result in a hue-and-cry which finally “runs to 
earth” in the best ornament on the sitting-room 
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Tue New V.P. 
(Presumably protesting mildly against a burglary.) 


mantelpiece. Plants requiring the maximum 
amount of sunlight might be placed in dark 
corners. One slipper would rest near the kitchen 
fender, and the other in a place as remote as 
possible. Bootlaces, which are usually required 
suddenly, when a tram or train is to be caught, 
would be found two days later. There are un- 
doubtedly infinite possibilities in ‘‘ household 
management,” conducted on a method repro- 
ducing normal conditions, and we can readily 
imagine the subject becoming one of the most 
popular in the school curriculum. Here is a 
“practical” exercise in the new domestic 
economy :— 


“Tidy up a disordered kitchen so that a husband 
coming home in the evening will not be seized with a 
sudden desire to seek out the workmen’s club.” 


If Miss Cleghorn will lead our girls’ school to re- 
volutionary reform in method and aim, we shall 
remember the year of her Presidency all the days 
of our lives. We are very gradually learning to 
differentiate between the boys’ and girls’ curvi- 
culum, but still more must yet be done in this 
direction. Even at this late pericd in the history 
of elementary education, it must be acknowledged 
that our school system has yet to justify itself in 
the eyes of the public. 
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The Educational Ladder. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


BY MISS ISABEL CLEGHORN, L.L.A. 


Tue GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD. 


] MAKE no apology for introducing to your notice 
a subject purely educational. It may be dis- 
appointing to some whose minds are bent on reforms 
in matters professional, financial, political; but to the 
woman teacher, more perhaps than to the man, the 
child assumes the most important place in the vast 
field of education. To women teachers school is not 
so much an institution, a part of a great national system, 
as a gathering together of little children, a garden 
wherein we can watch and help the growth of the human 
flower, the training of the mind, the uplifting of the 
soul, the development of the body of the child. 


In tHe Inrants’ ScHOOL. 


Let us begin at the bottom rung of the ladder. It 
is reported that the Jesuits, than whom none more 
capable of judging ever lived, claimed that, given to 
them the education of the child up to the age of seven 
years, nothing afterwards mattered. We, too, must 
not forget that the most important part of our educa- 
tional system begins in the infants’ department or class. 
There is laid the foundation of good habit, of obedience 
to law, of cleanliness, of love of school, and there we 
ought to aim at getting the best possible conditions. 
There, abundance of air, light, space, sunshine, all are 
essential. There, too, we ought to find the best possible 
teaching staff; and yet in how many, especially of our 
rural schools, the teaching of the infants is relegated to 
the supplementary teacher. 

To affirm that the good motherly girl is all that is 
required for our infants is a dangerous doctrine. We 
want the goodness, also the motherliness, but we want 
also the training, the capacity to reach the mind, the 
power to teach, to interest, to evoke. The whole 
atmosphere of the infants’ school should radiate with 
the spirit of activity, tempered with restfulness, with 
cheerfulness, with brightness, with happiness, accom- 
panied by achievement—with the power to do, to imi- 
tate, to realise, to concentrate. No system of educa- 
tion can ever be counted as satisfactory that does not 
insist upon at least two qualified teachers in every 
school, however small ; so that the infants and younger 
scholars may obtain that good foundation so necessary 
for success in after progress through the school. 

It is still a vexed question as to the age at which 
children should be allowed to enter the elementary 
school. Should little ones between the ages of three 
and five years, at the discretion of their parents, be ad- 
mitted ; or should the entrance age be five years? Home 
or school—which is the better for these young children ? 
We reply with no uncertain voice, “ Home, if the con- 
ditions are suitable,’ provided always that there exists 
in such homes “ adequate opportunity for the necessary 
maternal care and training.” But investigation has 
revealed that under present home conditions such ade- 
quate opportunities for a large majority of these little 
ones are absent, and that to exclude them from school 
means serious physical and moral danger. Many homes 
exist in which the mental and physical development 
of young children cannot be properly secured. I am 


perhaps in a minority when I advocate (under proper 
conditions) an early age of admission for such children, 
and plead for a more generous welcome from school 
authorities to these little ones, many of whom would 
otherwise be uncared for—waifs in the gutter or neglected 
in the home. Without any intentional unkindness on 
the part of the authority, or intentional neglect on the 
part of the mother, many of the results of the exclusion 
of these children from school have been deplorable in 
the extreme. As an illustration I quote the words of 
a littie Sheffield child in speaking to his teacher of a 
dead brother, one who had been excluded from school: 
“My mother says if our Johnny had stayed in the 
babies’ class he would have been alive now, because 
there would have been some one to look after him 
while she was at work.” 

The Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1908 recommended nursery schools for children 
between the ages of three and five years. The Board 
of Education in 1909 lowered the grant for such chil- 
dren, besides intimating to school authorities that 
extra space for older children might be obtained by 
turning out these younger ones, and sc the requirements 
of Circular 709 be met without any additional cost of 
building. To my mind an extra building grant to meet 
the difficulty would have been more encouraging to 
the Education Committees and more humane to the 
children—to say nothing of the effect of such a policy 
on the supply of teachers. There were, in 1904, 608,389 
children under five years of age in our elementary 
schools ; in 1909 the number had diminished to 417,424, 
a decrease of nearly 200,000. What about the teachers 
who would have been employed in teaching this extra 
200,000 children? And, again, what about the chil- 
dren themselves? There was no compulsion on the 
parents (except necessity) to send them to school, but 
there has been compulsion in turning them out. I 
plead for these little ones. 


THe Lower STANDARDS. 


Leaving the infants, let us concentrate our attention 
for a few minutes on the child of larger growth, the boy 
or girl now promoted to be a “ big boy ” or a “ big girl.” 
What fault have I to find with the transition? It seems 
to me there should be less differentiation between the 
methods and work of the two departments. The infant 
too often finds himself like a fish taken out of a pond 
and put into a pickle bottie. From a life of almost 
unrestrained “learning made easy” he or she is often 
introduced into a monotonous round of instruction and 
examination, becoming the victim of the too rigid 
time-table and the too detailed syllabus. His imagina- 
tion is often repressed, his desire to make friends with 
his teacher checked ; for there is no time for interchange 
of ideas on subjects outside the work of the school. 
Yet these children still retain their love of movement, 
their vivid imagination, their perceptive faculties, their 
appreciation of light and shade, colour and shape, and 
above all their desire to create, to build, to do. We 
should like a more gradual alteration of methods—more 
play, more practical work, more physical exerrise, 
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shorter lessons, perhaps a little more sympathy and 
encouragement in recognition of the sudden change 
from the one system to the other. 

Please do not think I am blaming the teacher. It is 
the system that is at fault—the system that fosters 
the ides that the be-all and end-all of school life is book- 
learning ; that the six millions in our schools are to be 
clerks or accountants, or that they are budding authors, 
or preachers, or teachers. Luckily, many of the best 
educationists of to-day are arriving at the conclusion 
that the child is not brain only, but that he has muscles 
to be developed, senses to be sharpened, physical powers 
to be strengthened ; that school should be the training 
ground not only for mind, but for body, for action ; 
that the end of schoo! life is for the vast majority of 
our children the beginning of livelihood ; and that we 
ought to endeavour to fit them equally for doing as well 
as thinking. Experience tells us that the bulk of our 
children are destined for industrial work, and yet we 
send them out of our schools absolutely unprepared for 
such work. 

The British workman is unskilled, because he has 
never been taught. Apprenticeship is becoming a thing 
of the past. The introduction of machinery for handi- 
craft, even in agriculture, has diminished opportunities. 
What is wanted to-day is the extension a school life, 
and such reorganisation of education as will bring about 
that some of the time thus gained may be devoted to 
industrial and practical education for both boys and 
girls: What is it that the boy of ten years wants to 
know how to do most ? (and remember that wanting 
to know is the keynote to knowing). Generally speak- 
ing, how to make an engine; with the girl of the same 
age, how to dress a doll. Why do we try to repress 
all such natural instincts ? Give the boy the necessary 
help to the right making of the engine, the girl the op- 
portunity of learning how to dress her doll. Both may 
enter into the ordinary manual or needle work or drawing 
lesson. Too often we only give work of this descrip- 
tion to the mentally deficient in our special schools. 
In the same blundering fashion we teach the boy who 
is convicted of a theft a trade; the honest boy has to 
pick one up as best he may. 

Summing up, then, I claim for the lower standards in 
our primary schools more freedom, more activity, a 
better bridge from the infants’ school to the higher 
work of the upper department, more practical work. 
But you will say, “ What is there to hinder all this ? ” 
Mainly, the groove into which we have allowed ourselves 
to fall, added to the fads of a growing section of the 
modern inspectorate. No one is more willing than I 
am to pay tribute to the inspectors. There are many 
who visit our schools with a keen desire to help and with 
a sympathetic understanding of difficult work often 
accomplished under trying conditions. To such we look 
for inspiration, guidance, and encouragement, and we 
do not look in vain. 

But there are too many inspectors who are entirely 
out of sympathy with our work. They mean well, but 
they do not understand. Many of them have never 
taught in ap elementary school—-have never come into 
contact with the children attending such schools. They 
are imbued not with the facts of experience, but with 
the theories due to the want of it, and so we have the 
fads and the faddists. And, unfortunately, too many 
teachers are willing to accept, to adopt, even to believe 
in the evanescent theory that is here to-day and will 
be gone to-morrow. The history of the various systems 
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of teaching—say drawing, or history, or English— 
during the last ten years would form a companion vol- 
ume to Punch ; and yet too many of us go on trying to 
adopt each in turn, always hoping, Micawber-like, that 
something may turn up that really is good. After all, 
we realise it is Dead Sea fruit, and we turn wearily back 
to some of our older methods, and find that success lies 
in a keen desire to do our best for the children under our 
care according to our lights, to their needs, and to the 
future towards which they are marching. 


Tue Hieauer STANDARDS. 


So much for the earlier rungs of our ladder. Climb- 
ing upwards let me carry you with me into some of the 
ideals I have in my mind of a perfected system of 
national education—a system that shall evolve out of 
our present system; when priest and politician have 
settled their differences; when all the grant-earning 
schools of the country are under the same kind of man- 
agement ; when education authorities are freed from the 
bugbear of an ever-increasing rate; when the Imperial 
Exchequer bears its fair share of the burden of national 
education ; when parents begin to appreciate education ; 
when teachers (and, dare I say, inspectors) are all trained 
for their work, all well paid, all satisfied; when the 
scholars love to learn and the teachers are apt to teach. 

What do I wish to see under such utopian condi- 
tions ? 

1. In the ordinary day schools a later leaving age, 
a more suitable curriculum, smaller classes, a better 
attendance. 

2. Easier transition from primary to secondary school 
or class for all scholars about the age of twelve years. 

3. Variety of secondary schools or classes arranged 
to meet such transition. 

4. Recognition that all schools or classes taking chil- 
dren for higher work, be it literary, practical, technical, 
domestic, or artistic, are secondary, doing secondary 
work, and consequently should receive secondary yrants. 

5. Continuation schools at which attendance for a 
certain number of hours during the week is compulsory 
for all children leaving school before the age of fifteen 
years, accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the 
hours of labour if necessary. 

Our present system of education is complex, over- 
lapping, and often ineffective. We have primary 
schools doing secondary work, but only receiving 
primary grants. We have secondary schools doing 
primary work and receiving an extra grant for doing 
what their very name should prevent their being allowed 
todo. We have schools where the usual leaving age of 
the scholar is thirteen or even twelve years; where 
teachers are vainly attempting to educate scholars in 
all subjects in all details, and yet according to law 
fourteen years is the leaving age. The work that is 
thus ineffectually accomplished might easily be covered 
with two or three more years of school life; but such 
work is an utter impossibility under present leaving 
conditions, and only helps to swell the number of our 
so-called bad products. When such children, two or 
three years after leaving school, begin to realise their 
ignorance and attend our evening schools, or apply 
for some skilled employment, it is found that they lave 
forgotten all, or nearly all, they had acquired in the 
day school. It has never been digested, much less 
assimilated. There is such a disease as educational 
dyspepsia. How would I cure this ? 

I would make all education up to the age of twelve 
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years primary in name and in practice. It should in- 
clude the arts of reading and writing, practical arith- 
metic, English, sufficient manual work to make the 
senses acute, the fingers supple, the eyes observant. 
Geography, history, Nature lessons, hygiene, needle- 
work and drawing, of course, would form part of the 
curriculum, but all in broad outline, no minute sylla- 
buses, no examinations in detail. Above all, there 
should be no specialisation before the age of twelve 
years. There should be none of the present disorganisa- 
tion of classes for the purpose of manual work, cookery, 
laundry, or domestic economy, but only such subjects 
as could be taught by the ordinary class teacher. 


CONTINUATION WorK. 


So far my ladder has been one. But after the age 
of twelve years I want a system of ladders by means of 
which all can climb, not necessarily to the university 
or the training college, but to the goal of their own 
individual ambitions. Secondary schools or classes of 
varying types, to meet the demands of the localities, 
should be organised to fulfil the essential duties of sec- 
ondary schools—that is, to add to the education given 
in the primary schools, but in a more specialised manner. 
Why should the secondary education be only of a nature 
literary or theoretically technical or commercial ? 
“Labour is prayer.” Why should we by means of our 
school system cater only, or mainly, for those who are 
to be clerks or teachers, engineers or electricians ? Why 
should we educate for the Civil Service or the Post 
Office, and omit to educate for the farm or the garden ? 
Why not supply the education necessary for the plumber, 
the painter, the bootmaker, the dressmaker, or the 
domestic servant? All are equally utilitarian, accord- 
ing to the way we look at them and try to take our 
thoughts out of the groove of present practice. 

Education should be an effective preparation for life. 
Life is many-sided ; why prepare for one side and omit 
the preparation for all others? Is it because the men 
who frame our codes and syllabuses can look back only 
to their own method of education and where it led them ? 
Is it because they fail to realise that just as much as 
their education prepared them for the university, the 
Government office, or the House of Commons, so there 
should be the right kind of education provided for other 
paths of life where not only the head, but the hands 
also, may receive necessary preparation? It may be 
utilitarian, but so is all education in one way or another. 
Do let us rid ourselves of the idea that any kind of useful 
work is derogatory. - We have as much right to prepare 
the lad whose future work will probably be in the mine 
with some knowledge of mining lore, safety lamps, 
fire-damp; to give the children in our villages some 
form of education related to life on the land, as to pre- 
pare the prospective merchant prince in German and 
French, the prospective clergyman in Greek avd Latin, 
the prospective scientist in mathematics and chemistry. 
But we don’t do it. It is also quite as necessary, if not 
more so, to educate our girls for the duties of the home. 
The future wife, the future mother, the future servant 
or mistress—all have an undeniable right to obtain the 
best form of education to fit them for these high and 
sacred duties. 

But I think I hear some of you say, “ What about 
equality of opportunity?” I want equality of oppor- 
tunity, but I do not want uniformity of opportunity. 
What is the plea of the parents who get their children 
away from school at the earliest possible moment ? 
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“We want them to be earning a bit.” To their ideas, 
the children are not learning anything that will help 
them or fit them for future livelihood, and to a certain 
extent they are right. “ We want them to be earning 
a bit.” At this age work of a kind is plentiful. The 
boys become errand-boys or bag-carriers, horse-holders 
or newspaper-sellers. They can earn from 2s. 6d. to 
5s. a week, and are free to run the streets and pick up 
the cult of the street. The girls become little drudges, 
either at home or at the neighbours’, minding the baby, 
running the errands, and never getting any training for 
any proper employment. Or the boys go into the mill 
or the factory, and learn how to do one thing—to make 
a screw, to drill a hole, to stamp a die. In a few years 
they become expert screw-makers or hole-drillers, and 
then what happens? They want the wages of a man, 
and are sent off to make room for other small boys. 
Girls, too, similarly go to packing or folding, or some 
other mechanical employment that leads to nowhere. 
At seventeen or eighteen they have to make room for 
younger girls, and then at that early age many of them 
marry, and go under, under the misery of poverty and 
hard work. They have never been taught the economy 
of a household—the best means of making a small wage 
go a long way, of making a home attractive and bright, 
of making a meal appetising, sustaining, and yet cheap. 


A SuaGEestep PLAN. 


How, then, would I change our system of education 
so as to remedy this state of things—this creation of, 
first the unemployed, and next the unemployable? for 
the one manufactures the other. I would endeavour to 
retain these children longer in the day school by making 
the day school curriculum more practical. If parents 
knew that their children, in addition to continuing their 
ordinary English education, were also receiving some 
practical instruction in such things as would help them 
in the future towards a better livelihood, they would 
be willing to keep them longer at school, and to forfeit 
the wage that at present serves as a magnet to draw 
the boy or girl into the labour market at thirteen years 
of age. That this necessity has already been acted 
upon in Germany is a well-known fact; that America 
is looking in the same direction is also abundantly 
proved. The assistant-secretary of the Minister of 
Agriculture of the United States, writing in the Munsey 
in May last, said: ‘‘ One of the best remedies for raising 
the submerged tenth is industrial education.” But 
you may remind me we do not need to go either to 
Germany or America for our educational reforms, and 
I do not advocate any foreign system, as a whole or 
even as a part. We want our new system to evolve 
out ofour old. English education is good and thorough 
within its present limitations. 

Let us, then, try to realise an English ideal. I would 
have a variety of types of secondary education, formed 
either at the top of the primary school, like the Scotch 
supplementary courses, or as separate secondary schools 
suited to the needs of the locality, dovetailing into one 
carefully arranged curriculum, intellectual with in- 
dustrial training, to which children at about twelve 
years of age could graduate. Note I say graduate, for 
I do not believe in the examination system that exploits 
the brains of children without regard to their future. 
Parents and teachers should consult as to the future of 
the child when the time of transfer approaches. The 
child of commercial bent should go forward into a com- 
mercial secondary school or class, where, for the next 
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two to four years, he should have the opportunity of 
continuing his ordinary English education, and adding 
to that the necessary subjects to fit him for commercial 
life. Others would each follow their bias - towards 
literary, trade, artistic, or domestic careers, the latter 
being compulsory as far as possible for all girls. Each 
locality would of course create its own types of secondary 
schools after due consideration of the necessities of the 
district ; but, either by the extension of the leaving age 
up to fifteen years, or by the compulsory attendance at 
continuation schools up to seventeen years, each child 
should have the opportunity of obtaining that kind of 
education most suited to its own particular bent of mind 
and to its capacity for benefiting by the system of edu- 
sation provided. Above all, these secondary schools 
should be free to all who are able to profit by them, and 
they should be on an equality with the present muni- 
cipal secondary schools with regard to grants, space, 
and staffing. Secondary education should be the 
coping-stone of primary, whatever its special line. 

But, you will say, this is all in the future ; come down 
to the present, concentrate on present conditions, and 
evolve some modus operandi for beginning at least a 
more practical system of education, that later may 
become an ideal. What can we do at once? The most 
pressing need is the raising of the school age to fourteen 
years, and eventually fifteen years, doing away with 
all the by-paths to exemption below that age. Do 
away with half-time, that canker of the north that saps 
the strength and intelligence of our growing boys and 
girls, that creates old men and old women at eleven or 
twelve years of age. Oh that another Mrs. Browning 
would arise, and with another “Cry of the Children” 
rouse the spirit of the nation against a system that 


takes little children into the workshops and the mills 
when sleep, the balm of youth and growth, claims 
them, but work calls them. Let us do away with 
half-time. 


What next? Clearly, a new system of secondary 


education, including domestic and trade, as well as com- 
mercial and literary education, would take time, would 
require educative impulse, to say nothing of legisla- 
tion—revolution in some of our present institutions, 
evolution in many more. But experiments might be 
tried—domestic or trade centres added on to present 
schools and made part of future ones. Classes with 
vocational bias could be introduced into the present 
secondary schools, and trade schools gradually extended 
to the large industrial centres—such trade schools as 
are now to be found in London. The new central 
schools, recently commenced by the London County 
Council, and the higher grade schools might be helped 
by secondary grants; domestic experimental schools— 
such as have already been tried in London, Leeds, 
Manchester, Darlington, and other places—might be 
encouraged elsewhere and supported by additional 
grants. And, finally, why not endeavour to obtain 
for England the powers already granted to Scotland of 
enforcing compulsory attendance at continuation schools 
until the age of seventeen years, and so give at once a 
stimulus to a system of real education by means of many 
ladders instead of one ? 

Given all these things, I conclude, in the words of 
Richard Jefferies : “‘ My heart is firm and stable in the 
belief that ultimately the sunshine and the summer, 
the flowers and the azure sky, shali become, as it were, 
interwoven into man’s existence. We shall take from 
all their beauty, and enjoy their glory.” 





The Morant-Holmes Circular. 


BY J. G. M°INTOSH, B.SC., SECONDARY SCHOOL, GATESHEAD. 


Aberystwyth, Easter Monday. 


HE Conference of 1911 will go down to posterity 
as the “Circular Conference.” The atmosphere 
is electric. On all sides one hears expressions of the 
deepest disgust and abiding contempt, not only from 
members of the teaching profession, but from the wider 
public represented so ably on the platform at the opening 
session, A profession recruited from the ranks of the 
democracy, working amongst hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, vitalised by the blood of working England, 
has been wantonly insulted, and a wave of indignation 
aroused which will inevitably sweep the destroyers of 
progress before it. 

Urgency has been moved and obtained for the dis- 
cussion of this Circular at the second public session of 
the Conference. The following resolutions have been 
tabled by the Executive :— 


“ Conference joins in the unanimous condemnation by the 
public and press of the private memorandum written by Mr. 
E. G. A. Holmes, and issued as a secret circular by Sir 
Robert Morant ; declares this to be an example of the policy 
pursued by chief permanent officers of the Board during the 
last nine years in particular; affirms it to be but one part 
of a whole administrative system. intended to discredit 
schools, scholars, teachers, and inspectors not belonging to 
a certain social class; notes with satisfaction that Mr. 
Runciman repudiated and withdrew the circular; but re- 
grets that since then he has praised and tried to exonerate 
Sir Robert Morant and members of his principal staff, whom 


not teachers only but officers of Local Education Authorities 
in general have reason to distrust and condemn. 

“Conference further draws attention to the dangerous 
power possessed by a permanent administration which can 
adopt a policy and issue a document of the kind, totally 
without the knowledge of the Parliamentary head of the 
Board ; declares the terms of circular to be untrue, unjust, 
and malicious in effect ; claims that the inspectorate should 
be open to persons of capacity, experience, and merit, irre- 
spective of social antecedents; and calls for Parliamentary 
inquiry into the anti-democratic policy and practice which 
characterise the Board’s administration as a whole. 

“* Conference further declares that in almost every Govern- 
ment department a like attitude is adopted towards public 
servants who come from what are called lower-class homes, 
and from public elementary schools, and demands full in- 
quiry into the conditions governing entrance into and pro- 
motion in the first or upper division of the Civil Service.” 


The main point of attack will be the present constitu- 
tion of the Board of Education. The Roseberyian 
phrase that we “‘ muddle through ” has become a classic, 
and its present application is direct. 

Here is a Board of bureaucrats; experts they may 
be in anything but education. The Secretary of War 
has his Army Council, the Admiralty their Sea Lords, 
the India Office its Council, the Education Department 
—its permanent officials fighting tooth and nail against 
the teaching profession of the country. 

In their Secondary Department the five highest offi- 
cials are men of purely classical education. There 1s no 
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representative of modern languages. The head of the 
Technological Department, successor to Sir William 
Abney, is an “ English” scholar. Could anything be 
more characteristic of the policy of “muddle”? Shall 
we, by the way, ever obtain the real reason for the re- 
tirement of Sir William Abney and Mr. Ogilvy from the 
technological side ? 

Educational experts stood aghast when Professor 
Michael Sadler retired from the position of Director of 
Special Inquiries. We can now make a shrewd guess 
at the real reason. The spirit of democratic genius can 
never breathe freely in an atmosphere of snobbery, and 
the man of mental breadth had to make way for the 
framer of platitudinarian “ Suggestions.” 

Writing to the Morning Post on April 6, Sir George 
Kekewich, himself a victim of the spirit which has nur- 
tured the Morantian policy, says :— 

“To the character of the staff may be traced many of 
the defects of the present administration. Among these are 
the growing bureaucracy ; the inadequate devolution of local 
authorities ; the appalling multiplication of sub-departments 
and higher officials; the waste in actual administration ; 
the complete absence of industrial training or preparation 
from the curriculum of the elementary school; the over- 
weighting of the curriculum with useless literary subjects ; 
the craze against early specialising, which is now carried to 
a ridiculous pitch ; the similarity of the curriculum of every 
school in the country, whether it is situated in an agricul- 
tural, a mining, a fishing, a manufacturing, or any other 
kind of community; and, as a reductio ad absurdum, the 
compulsory teaching of a smattering of Latin in secondary 
schools if a scholar wishes to take a second language.” 


This comes from a man honoured and beloved by the 
primary teaching profession of this country. Could 
condemnation be more sweeping? In every phase of 
its policy the action of the Board since Sir Robert 
Morant’s appointment has been anti-democratic. The 
N.U.T. resolution claims an open door to the ranks of 
the inspectorate on the ground of capacity, experience, 
and merit, and irrespective of social antecedents. 

During the last five years thirty-four junior inspectors 
have been appointed. Out of this number seventeen 
have had experience in primary schools, three of them 
only having a period extending over ten years. Of 
the five appointed recently, three have had such experi- 
ence. Even amor g those who are said to be experienced 
in elementary education, a number have been sent to 
primary schools for a few months, presumably to view 
education from the standpoint of complete detachment, 
and thus obtain a semi-bogus qualification for the duties 
they have to perform. 

This Circular is the expression of a policy relentlessly 
pursued, not merely in reference to the inspectorate, 
but also in regard to secondary schools. 

The Cockerton judgment and the Higher Elementary 
Minute failed to crush the higher grade schools of the 
democracy. Other means were tried. Fees were to be 
raised in municipal secondary schools ; the pupil-teacher 
centres were abolished; the 25 per cent. free places 
were not insisted on; the students attending these 
schools were to be prevented from studying for univer- 
sity degrees ; and, above all, an attempt was to be made 
to oust all those teachers who had any connection with 
the primary school. The Board’s inspectors have sys- 
lematically recommended the appointment of Oxford and 
Cambridge men to vacancies on the staff, in order to give 
“tone” to the same. What is the inference? The teacher 
who has not been to these universities lacks culture, 
and should be confined to the elementary school. These 
tactics have failed, but only partially. 
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It is to be regretted that in some cases headmasters, 
themselves ex-primary schoolmen, having perhaps a 
little of that fear and awe of the inspectorate so char- 
acteristic of the old days of payment by results, have 
endorsed the policy and saddled themselves with these 
products of culture in ali their educational and teaching 
ineptitude. 

We venture to suggest that the proper course for these 
men of culture would be a lengthy term of experience 
in some slum school. Their culture would react upon 
the stratum of the community most in need of it, and 
incidentally they would probably acquire a breadth of 
mental outlook which is sadly needed at present. 
Many of the inspectors of schools to-day require to 
modify the overbearing arrogance, the lofty and 
cynical disdain, and the inexpressible contempt for the 
socially inferior which their previous training seems to 
instil into them. 

The future development of education in this country 
must be on practical and industrial lines. The estab- 
lishment of trades preparatory schools, of compulsory 
evening schools, and of the larger technical schools, calls 
for men of sound experience in these matters. 

Oxford and Cambridge may supply men versed in the 
humanities, but it is to the modern university we must 
turn for men of a different type. 

It is for the National Union of Teachers to sound the 
death-knell of this reactionary policy. The Executive 
resolutions give a strong lead. Will Conference en- 
dorse them emphatically ? We think so. 

Tuesday. 

The attack on the administration of the Board of 
Education at the second public session of Conference 
was opened by Mr. A. R. Pickles. He referred to the 
general feeling of resentment and disgust aroused by 
the Circular amongst teachers of all ranks, and declared 
the statements to be untrue, unjust, and malicious both 
in effect and intent. 

The whole responsibility was to be laid on Sir Robert 
Morant, who was, however, not the only one at the Board 
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of Education to show class taint. Quoting the terms of 
the Circular as follows—“‘ Apart from the fact that 
elementary teachers are, as a rule, uncultured and im- 
perfectly educated, and though many, if not most of 
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them, are creatures of tradition and routine,” etc— 
Mr. Pickles went on to say :— 

“TI make this statement, and challenge denial. The 
great improvements in education during the last forty 
years have been brought about, not by the ‘ Varsity’ 
type of inspector, who can look at elementary education 
from a point of view of complete detachment, but by the 
unceasing advocacy of the National Union of Teachers. 
Whatever improvements have been made in curricula, 
in time-tables and the like, have first been made by 
teachers and then carried round by inspectors. Take 
the case of the special schools— whose the honour of the 
development of these schools? Our Mrs. Burgwin’s. 
What about the open-air schools? The credit in 
England belongs to Mr. Ernest Gray. I boldly claim 
for the creatures of tradition and routine the major 
part of the educational advancements of the past forty 
years. Where were the reformers in the days of Mun- 
della? Were they amongst the Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or amongst the leaders of the N.U.T. ?” 

Mr. Pickles then detailed the reactionary steps of 
the Board of Education in relation to secondary schools, 
and laid stress upon the deliberate attempts which are 
being made to prevent student teachers and teachers in 
training from obtaining a university degree. If the 
same examination standard as that prescribed for 
students in training were insisted upon at Oxford or 
Cambridge, the result would be the practical emptying 
of these institutions. 

Plain words to Mr. Runciman on the lack of real 
administration of his department, and a fine peroration, 
closed a magnificent fighting speech, cheered by Con- 
ference to the echo. 

Mr. W. D. Bentliff, the new Vice-President, seconded 
the resolution. Referring to the presence of John 
Burns, Lloyd-George, and T. J. Macnamara on the 
Treasury Bench, he aptly pointed out that the only 
university qualification in their case was that of a Board 
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School. An instance where an inspector reported that 
the arithmetic of Standard VII. was unsatisfactory, 
because “the nines were too long and the sevens too 
short,” shook Conference with laughter. 

A strong declaration by Mr. Marshall Jackman that 
the Union were inaugurating a campaign up and down 
the whole country against the whole system of caste 
was endorsed amidst cheers. The matter then stood 
adjourned until the next public session. 

Wednesday Morning. 

The debate on the “ Circular’? was continued this 
morning by Sir James Yoxall, M.P. In quoting from 
an advance copy of a preface to a new book by Mr. 
Holmes on English Education, he incidentally paid a 
tribute to a man whom he evidently considered was 
being made a scapegoat for the sins of his official 
chiefs. Mr. Holmes bears admirable testimony to the 
efficiency of the primary school teacher of this country, 
and amply atones for the evil effects which the unwise 
Circular has had. He points out that there are less 
grave faults and more healthy discontent in elementary 
education than in any other branch; deplores that 
heavy stupor of self-satisfaction that is to be found 
in the higher branches ; and rejoices in the unsurpassed 
emancipation of the teacher during the last thirty 
years of despotism and payment by results. He 
pays a tribute to that body of men who have been so 
maligned and slandered by his official chiefs, declaring 
that “‘ I for one owe what little I know about the inner 
meaning of education to the elementary teachers of 
this country.” 

Sir James Yoxall pointed out that the Circular was 
approved by Sir Robert Morant, who now expressed 
regret for his want of judgment. ‘‘ Where,” said the 
speaker, “is that more ample apology and regret 
which should be expressed for the contents of that 
Circular?” And Conference thunderously re-echoed, 
“ Where ?” 

A strong indictment of the Board in relation to 
secondary education, of its overbearing arrogance 
to members of Education Committees, and a striking 
contrast to the sympathetic and progressive work 
done by it in the time of Sir George Kekewich, con- 
cluded one of the best efforts at Conference. 

Mr. Marshall Jackman immediately moved that the 
Executive be instructed to consider the details of a 
national plan of campaign, by means of public meetings, 
publication of pamphlets, etc. 

So ended one of the most historic debates of any 
Conference. What of the future? The primary 
teachers have spoken strongly, but if only the echo 
reaches the doors of Whitehall their oratory is of little 
avail. They stand in a strong position. The feeling 
of the country, irrespective of party, and the press to a 
paper, are with them ; but deeds, not words, are required. 
If ever in the history of any cause of emancipation 
the enemy has blundered it is in this case. Their 
defences are battered by the bombardment of the 
vanguard of progress; but they require to be carried, 
and the attack must be of no uncertain nature, if the 
flag of educational progress is to fly over the citadel 
of caste, privilege, and reaction. 





NOTICE. 

The Editor regrets the enforced omission of the rest 
of our Representative’s Report, which will be given next 
month, together with a photograph of the Publishers’ 
Representatives at Conference. 
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tood INCE this series of short papers commenced, place in the teaching of drawing have been in the direc- 
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pupils, who have to draw what they see, getting form, 
colour, texture, and effect of light and shade from the 
position in which they happen to be. 

Materials have multiplied by leaps and bounds, in 
various coloured papers, crayons and chalks, brushes 
and water colours; to say nothing of the numerous 
receptacles for water and for paint-mixing, and the many 
devices for storing brushes. It would seem that the 
educational caterers, having to slacken the supply of 
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the same principles which guided us when dealing with 
former periods apply, some of them with especial force. 
The vast number of objects, their complexity, im- 
portance, and in many instances their personal interest, 
all tend to confuse, and very likely to deter us from 
attempting this important time at all. 

However, it is quite possible to show to some extent 
the great industrial developments which were assisted 
by great inventions and improvements, and which 
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examples, had endeavoured to create a market for com- 
plex materials, and have succeeded. 

Surely it is time to ery “ Halt!” and ask whither 
we are going. Anyhow, a partial return to more simple 
materials and more practical methods would do no harm. 
Of course, in the work indicated above the observation 
is being trained, and what is understood as true seeing 
is being developed; but when we come to draw for 
the sake of the object represented—or, in other words, 
to apply drawing—then we must, if possible, work 
from a position which will give the most character to 


greatly aided our country in the wars so vital to our 
existence. 

Among the most important of these was that of the 
textile industries. Up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the spinning-wheel was the staple machine for 
making yarn. Many museums and country houses con- 
tain examples of these wheels ; but it is so seldom that 
we find any one who takes an intelligent interest in 
them that a few words of explanation may not be out 
of place. 

The two essentials, or original implements for spinning, 





our sketch and make two or more studies. It is note- 
worthy that most of us naturally do this when drawing 
from memory, neglecting the accidental effects. 

The writer has found it good practice to ask a pupil 
to produce a view of an object quite different from what 
he actually sees, afterwards turning the object to test 
the accuracy of the drawing which has been attempted. 
Some pupils will get remarkably near representations. 
However, this short view of our whereabouts must close. 
In selecting examples to illustrate the Georgian period 


were the spindle and distaff. The first was a round 
stick of wood tapered at each end, and having a notch 
at the upper end. Round the upper part a “ whorl,” 
or ring of stone or clay, was fixed, to give momentum 
when the spindle was rotated. The spindle was gener- 
ally about a foot long. Examples of stone whorls are 
to be seen in many museums, and form good exercises 
for even the weakest pupils in drawing (Fig. 1). The 
distaff was rather larger than the spindle. Around one 
end the material to be spun was wound loosely. In 
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very early spinning the other end of the distaff was 
placed under the left arm or fixed to the left side ; then 
an end of the yarn, after being slightly twisted, was 
placed in the notch of the spindle, which was thrown 
out by a quick spinning motion imparted by rolling 
against the right leg. Meanwhile the left hand drew 
an additional supply of yarn from the distaff. When 
this was sufficiently twisted, the yarn was removed 
from the notch and wound round the lower part of the 
spindle, refixed in the notch, and the whole process 
repeated. 

The first advance upon this primitive work was to 
mount the spindle in a frame, and rotate it by means 
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of a band passing round it and a large wheel fixed in 
the same frame, the wheel being moved by the hand. 
Then afterwards the treadle motion was added, giving 
freedom to both hands, and flyers or twisting arms were 
fixed to the spindles ; and the distaff was often modified 
in shape to suit various materials. All these stages 
can be studied in some of the larger museums, and our 
illustration of a rather elaborate wheel shows the last 
stage before the great machines supplant the modest 
wheel (Fig. 2). A sketch plan is added, showing more 
definitely the arrangement of the parts (Fig. 3). The 
improvements may be classified thus: (1) Mechanical 
rotation of spindle ; (2) automatic drawing out of fibres ; 
(3) devices for working numbers of spindles at once. 
Another great advance—that of the pottery industry 
—can be illustrated by children in such examples as 
the Cambridge ale-jug, by Wedgwood (Fig. 5). Refined 
shape perfectly adapted to its purpose, perfectly pre- 
pared material, and exquisite finish make even an article 
of common use a joy for ever. The section (Fig. 5a) 
gives the mouldings, which are quite worth study. 
Probably Wedgwood’s great genius is shown even more 
by his simple, dignified productions than by his work 
from Flaxman’s designs or his copies of the antique. 
Fig. 4 is a drawing of a horn-book from Canterbury 
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Museum. It consists of a little piece of oak 5” by 24”, 
a card on which is inscribed the alphabet in rather 
quaint letters, a piece of thin transparent horn, and 
little strips of metal held down by small rivets. What 
a long way we have travelled from the dame school 
of the early Georges, with the horn-book, to the kinder- 
garten of to-day ! 

The fire-engine (Fig. 6) is most likely one of the first 
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attempts at getting a continuous jet of water. One of 
Hogarth’s pictures shows just such an engine in use. 
Water was brought in buckets and poured into the lead- 
lined tank, while a man standing between the carrying- 
poles worked the pump, and another fireman directed 
the hose to the burning building. The apparatus is 
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of small dimensions, the tank being only 2’ 44” long, 
18” wide, and 16” deep. 

Though made of steel and three-pronged, the forks 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century were some- 
times very ornate, as our illustration shows. This one 
is only about 6” long, but its pale-blue oval handle is 
ornamented with silver spirals and has braSs amounts 
at either end, matching the narrow-pointed knife.above 
(Figs. 7 and 8). 

As recommended before, such studies as these should 
be compared with earlier and later examples. Drawing 
side by side is the best method. 

Two silk-weavers’ shuttles form Figs. 9 and 10. They 
are each about 4” long, and appear to be made of box- 
wood. One of them shows the hole for the head of the 
spool, reminding us strongly of the little boat-shaped 
shuttles of many modern sewing-machines. It would 
be interesting to discuss the gradual progress of weaving 














from the time when such shuttles as these were in use, 
but this paper is already long enough. Children are 
always interested in learning how any machine works, 
and most of our historical readers are sadly deficient 
in such matters as these. Some give illustrations, but 
not a word of explanation; so that the very points 
which are most interesting, and probably the most 
valuable, are left untouched. 
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NEEDLECRAFT CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 
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_ the past ten years the Scotch Education De- 
partment has paid great attention and spent a 
considerable amount of money on “ the further training 
of teachers.”” It was recognised that for a teacher to 
be fully equipped in all subjects by a two-years’ course 
in a training college was expecting too much. This 
was felt more particularly in the case of subjects such 
as drawing, needlecraft, physical drill, woodwork, card- 
board modelling, clay-modelling, Nature knowledge, 
etc., which were of recent addition to school work, and 
for which the colleges were not equipped. Special 
classes were therefore formed under Article 91 (d) of 
the Scotch Code. The Department bore three-fourths of 
the cost of all these classes, the Local Authority paying 
the remainder. Five years ago, however, all the train- 
ing of teachers was handed over to four Provincial 
Committees—Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrews. These committees now direct the training 
of all teachers for primary and secondary schools, and 
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OF TEACHERS. 


for teachers of art, manual work, cookery, laundry, 
etc. 

The “ further training of teachers’ (known now as 
Reg. 55 Classes) still continues, and the classes are be- 
coming increasingly popular. The reason is not far to 
seek. The instruction is all practical; it is given to 
teachers actually teaching in schools, who know just 
what they need, and not to intending teachers who have 
not felt the stress of practical work. 

As a rule the classes are held during the winter, either 
in the evening or on Saturday mornings, but summer 
vacation courses are arranged to suit the convenience 
of teachers who work in remote districts. A nominal 
fee is charged to students, otherwise the Provincial Com- 
mittee bears the whole cost of the work. 

[As this issue is devoted specially to ladies’ interests, 
it was thought that a short article on the work of a 
teachers’ class in needlecraft would be opportune, and 
Miss Macbeth kindly consented to describe and _illus- 
trate the work of her class. The training courses in 
other subjects will be given in future issues. ] 








NEEDLECRAFT CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 


BY MISS ANN MACBETH. 


HERE has been held recently at the Glasgow School 
of Art an exhibition of needlecraft, executed 
during the past winter session by the students attending 
the classes under Article 55. The object of this needle- 
craft class is to give to its students a scheme for the 
teaching of stitchery, and its general application in 
simple ways, for young children; and to give them, in 
addition, a thorough understanding of applied design 
suitable for those who teach in the supplementary and 
continuation classes. 

Students are required to attend these classes for two 
sessions before gaining their certificate, and the work 
of the first session in the elementary sewing scheme em- 
braces the instruction of the child from seven to twelve 
years. This subject is taught by Miss Margaret Swan- 
son, who has so ably constructed the scheme on the 
basis of her own careful observation of the child, its 
capacity for individual experiment, and the growing 
power of its hand. Very careful grading of the size 
and colour of the stitchery is insisted upon, with a view 
to the care of the immature eye of the child and its 
gradual focussing. The course follows the lines sug- 
gested by Miss Ann Macbeth and Miss Margaret Swan- 
son in the series of articles published in this magazine 
during the past year. 

Students in their second year follow, under Miss 
Swanson’s guidance, the work of the girl from twelve 
years on to that in the continuation classes, dealing 
with the cutting-out and construction of simple gar- 
ments, patching, mending, and various details of the 
constructive finish and adornment of garments and house- 
hold articles. Her whole course aims at the attain- 
ment of the purely utilitarian, through and by means of 
the artistic application of the stitchery. 

The course for the decorative design is taken simul- 
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taneously with the course for elementary needlecraft, 
under Miss Ann Macbeth; and consists in the early 
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EXPANSIONS OF HERRING-BONING EXERCISE. 


stages of simple pattern-making by means of straight 
lines only, developing later into combinations of these 
52 
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EMBROIDERIES BASED ON STRAIGHT LINES AND CIRCLES. 


lines with circles, and later again with simple leaf forms. 
The result of the session’s work shows an enormous 
variety of pattern and its application ; and the economy 
of the materials employed shows that great beauty may 
be attained by suitable treatment of the most ordinary 
textures, and that design for textiles must be based 
in its early stages, not on pictorial representation of 
plants and other natural forms, but must be built up 
on geometrical combinations of the lines, straight or 
curved, on which they themselves are built. 

The work of the class is the best comment on the in- 
dustry and enthusiasm and skill of the students, who are 
all busy workers in their various departments of the 
education institutions. 


Many come from great distances on their only free 
day to attend the class, and their work does credit to 
their unsparing efforts to add to their store of what 
they have to impart to the rising generation under their 
care. 

The illustrations include work done in both sections 
of the course taken by the class. Those of the elemen- 
tary scheme illustrate the exercises in darning and 
patching, with decorative expansions on the exercises 
in herring-boning, etc., and are the work of Misses 
Lightbody, Bain, Lindsay, Ure, and King. The applied 
designs are by Misses Lochhead, Wild, Sillar, Arthur, 
M‘Dermid, and Hutchieson. 
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EXPANSIONS ON PATCHING AND .DARNING EXERCISES. 
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TRAINING ROOM. 
AND IIIa. BOOK-RACKS. 


BY W. H. RODGER. 


HE teacher in the manual room always notices 
increased interest and greater effort on the part 
of his pupils when they are making an object of direct 
use to themselves in their homes, and for this reason a 
book-rack readily appeals to most boys. The studious 
boy feels that he needs a corner of his own where he 
can keep his class-books together and in order. It also 
adds very much to the interest if the boy is allowed to 
choose the kind of wood out of which his model is to 
be made. 

A book-rack is an excellent model to stimulate con- 
struction and design, as it can be put together in so many 
different ways, and the general contour can be success- 
fully altered without taking away from its usefulness. 
To show this an alternative model is given. 

The first book-rack (Fig. 1) is made of cedar—a most 
pleasant wood to work with. The tools, however, must 
be kept sharp, especially in chiselling the end wood. 
In working soft woods, where the fibres seem to crush 
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instead of cut, a sliding motion should be given to the 
chisel and a turning movement to the scribing-gouge. 
This compound motion relieves the crushing tendency, 
and the cutting-edge shears through the fibres, leaving 
the surface comparatively smooth. 

In the back portion there are three rectangular open- 
ings or piercings, which must be very carefully chiselled 
out, as the least untruth here spoils the whole appear- 
ance of the model. Before chiselling these openings, 
holes should be bored with an auger-bit a little less in 
diameter than the width of the openings—one hole in 
the square opening, and two in the oblong. In boring, 
care should be taken to enter from both sides of the 
material—that is, bore from one side until the point 
of the bit is seen coming through, when the operation 
should be performed from the opposite side. This 
avoids bursting through and breaking up the fibres on 
one side. After the holes are bored, it is an easy matter 
to chisel out the remainder of the waste wood. 


From the working drawing (Fig. 3) and the sketch 
(Fig. 4) it will be noticed that the back and shelf are 
housed into the ends. The positions for the housings 
on both ends must be exactly alike, otherwise the rack 
will coggle when put together. Hence the necessity 
of accurate measurements. ; 

A common mistake to make where two shaped ends 
must be made in pairs, as in the present instance, is 
to cut out the housings on the same side in each piece. 
This gives a housing to the inside on one piece, and one 
to the outside on the other piece. To avoid all this, 
and to ensure that the contour of each end is exactly 
alike, the ends, after planing to breadth and thickness, 
should be fixed together either with a nail or two driven 
through the waste wood, or a touch of seccotine here and 
there, and the shape drawn on with the housings to the 
outside, as shown in Fig. 7. The main points of the 
housings can be obtained on both sides by gauging. 
The elliptic piercing, which is a feature of the ends, 






requires special attention in drawing on and cutting out. 
Two holes are first of all bored at top and bottom to 
form part of the curve, and to allow the blade of a fret- 
saw or fine bow-saw to enter and so complete the re- 
mainder of the curves. The surface left can be made 
smooth with the file and glasspaper. The outside 
curves can now be cut with a bow-saw and finished off 
with a spokeshave, file, and glasspaper. After chiselling 
up to the line of the housing, and taking out a little with 
a small chisel, the depth is made uniform with the 
router, which is similar to a chisel blade thrust through 
a block of wood and projecting from the sole the depth 
of the housing. 

After all the parts are finished they are well glued 
together, the shelf and back being screwed from beneath. 
The ends are fixed with glue only, as nailing or screw- 
ing would look unsightly. ; 

The second book-rack (Fig. 2) is made of oak, and is @ 
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pleasing alternative. It will be noticed that the con- 
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struction and form are quite different to the previous 
example. The back and ends are dovetailed at the cor- 
ners, and are fixed to a base from below with brass 
screws. Iron screws cause a discoloration, owing to a 
pyroligneous acid secreted in the wood, which corrodes 
iron and stains the wood in the process. 

The only special point in this model requiring any 
further explanation is the dovetail joint. After the back 
and ends are cut to the proper length, and the end wood 
planed, a cutting-gauge is set to the thickness of the 
material, and a very faint cut made right round the 
jointed ends. On the back portion of the rack the pins 
are drawn and cut out (Fig. 6). Then the back is placed 
in position at right angles to each end, and the shape 
of each pin drawn on the ends with a sharp pencil. 
If these sockets are now carefully taken out with a dove- 
tail saw and a chisel, the result should be a tight-fitting 
joint requiring no nails to hold it together. The best 
angle for a dovetail is about 80°, or 10° out of the square. 

To keep these models clean and free from finger- 
marks, both should be polished or varnished. 

Figs. 3 and 5 show complete working drawings for 
both models. 
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ART AND THE BOOK. 
END-PAPERS. 


BY W. E, 


Att DesiGgN HAS AN ANCIENT History. 


“ 


[* is curious how “styles” in art persist. What 
appear to be strange extravagances in dress, in 
architecture, or in painting can always be traced back, 
step by step, to ancient days. It isa commonplace that, 
however new these styles may seem, the most fanciful 
inventor of them must have built them out of old 
materials. 

This is particularly so in all forms of ornament. I 
have tried to show in past papers how the monk, sit- 
ting at his desk, and employed upon a lovely manu- 
script, looked about him to the monastery windows, 
or wall-paintings, or even the decoration of the furniture, 


SPARKES, 


or the carvings on the capitals of pillars ; how at times he 
would turn over some fine old writing from the East, 
and taking a little from here and a little from there, 
changing them according to his fancy, would at length 
complete a painted page which at first sight was unlike 
anything that had gone before. 

Yet a glance shows us from what sources he drew his 
ornament. From the very earliest days in art the 
style of one age has been handed on to the next—there 
to be modified by additions or subtractions, but always 
remaining the same thing in the foundation. Some- 
times the same form of art passes through different 
countries and takes on strange shapes, yet never so 
strange but their origin can be traced. 
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As an instance, I may refer for a moment to the 
specimens of early type which were reproduced in this 
journal a short time since. Apparently there was 
nothing common to the Gothic and the Italian types, 
yet a thoughtful comparison of them all with the ancient 
Roman writing shows clearly that they all belong to 
the same family, and that this family goes back far 
beyond even Rome or Athens. 

So with the ornamentation of book-covers.* Persia 
and the East gave hints to the Christian workmen. 
Fine bookbindings passed through Constantinople and 
were handled lovingly by the craftsman, who quite 
naturally took hints from this and that excellence. Did 
the interwoven bands appeal to him? What more 
natural than that he should slightly change his own 
manner of decoration in such a way as to admit this 
new grace and quaintness. Not that it was entirely 
new to him; for though he may not have used it in 
decorating book-covers, he had often seen this Eastern 
device over and over again in the fine writings which 
he was allowed to see under the eye of the abbot. 

It would be too long a story to tell how that the 
early bookbinder:, when first enriching their covers 
with “ tooling,” turned to the initial letters used in the 
choicest books. Aldus, the inventor of italic type, 
and Grolier his patron, at first merely copied the orna- 
ments used by Aldus on his printed page; for it was 
easy to hand over a well-designed initial letter to the 
die-cutter and tell him to take that as his guide. 
And since these ornamented letters were based on 
Arabian and Persian work, of course the early bindings 
were decorated with Oriental bands and flower-forms. 


ENnpb-PAPERS. 


The same truth holds when we come to examine other 
ways in which books have been lovingly decked by their 
owners. When manuscripts were considered worthy of 
preservation in ancient times, the Chinese and Persian 
writers at first wound them in a roll which was provided 
with a strong cover. This winding and this rubbing 
against the cover might easily injure the manuscript, 
for which reason it soon became the practice to cover 
the inside of the roll with silk. 

As time wore on, and before the invention of printing, 
manuscripts were folded up in our present book-form, 
and were then protected by covers, as I have already 
pointed out. Some of these covers were of wood, 
richly ornamented with gold and jewels. It is apparent 
that the beautiful manuscripts, so handsomely protected 
from outside injury, might yet suffer by rubbing against 
the inside of the covers, to prevent which the practice 
of covering the inside with parchment or some other 
material was soon adopted. 

But here were blank sheets, and the early illuminators 
detested blank sheets as Nature is said to abhor a vacuum. 
So that, the manuscript finished and placed within its 
covers, with a protecting sheet of parchment pasted 
between it and the wood, the illuminator set to work 
to decorate these new sheets. Obviously, they were 
not parts of the book. They were in the book, yet not 
of it. The cover might at any time become detached. 
These and similar considerations no doubt led the old 
scribes to use ornaments for the insides of their book- 
covers very similar in character to those used on the 
outsides ; and this fashion was handed over to Aldus 





* See Practical Teacher for March, 
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and Grolier and the other wealthy patrons of book- 
binders and printers. 

That is to say, although that now the books were 
encased in soft leather which could do them no injury, 
the passionate love of illuminated manuscripts and all 
that belonged to them led the early binders to ornament 
both faces of the cover, the inside and the outside. 

In many fine examples the insides of the cover were 
tooled and delicately traced with lines. Sometimes the 
monogram or coat-of-arms was impressed—a practice 
that led ultimately, in cheaper books, to the ordinary 
book-plate with the owner’s name and device. 

As printing became more common, and books multi- 
plied exceedingly, cheaper bindings were, of course, 
used. There was no question now of tooling the inside 
with any device—it was considered sufficient to stamp 
the title without, and to find some suitable but not 
costly decoration for the inside of the cover or for an 
extra sheet, which, not necessarily pasted to the cover, 
should come between it and the book itself. 

These ‘ end-papers,” as they are called, became very 
common. They are often very finely designed, probably 
by men who were engaged as designers for other crafts, 
as will be pointed out. It is certainly very grateful 
to open a new book and be greeted with a delicate or 
a quaint device at the outset. One feels, somehow, that 
the author takes the reader by the hand, and introduces 
him to the book in a manner likely to put him at his 
ase and prepare him for a pleasant entertainment. 
How delightful it is to handle a book bound in soft 
leather, with perchance a dainty ornament tooled round 
the rim! How much less likely are we to carp at the 
author if, on turning the pliable cover, we find within 
it a pretty flowering page, over which we linger for a 
moment before making our bow to the author! If I 
were a writer on a crabbed subject I would be bound in 
soft leather, and the reader should be led past pretty 
papers before he attacked me, so that he should be less 
grim when he came to grasps. 

Let me show you a few of the delightful end-papers 
that greeted readers a couple of centuries ago. 





1. An Iranian Enp-Parer (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 


If you will refer to the examples of bookbinding 
which came from French workshops in the sixteenth 
century,* and which were very similar to those known 
as “Grolier” bindings, you will see at once that the 
ornaments in “ bands and flower-forms ” were repeated 
again and again for very many years, not only in the 
outside “ tooling,” but also in the end-papers placed 
within the covers. 

The beautiful fragment reproduced below is an ex- 
quisite example, drawn by one of those unknown masters 
whose names are lost to us. See with what fine skill 
these bands interlace; see how delightful the “ ara- 
besques” of leaves fill the spaces between and curl 
about these bands; note what care was taken to give 
an artistic character to the scrolls and the leaves down 
to the smallest detail; and, if you have any apprecia- 
tion for design and feeling for good craftsmanship, you 
will exclaim at once that a true artist had been employed 
on the work. 

Then again, in order to form points of interest among 
so many involved lines, there are larger but still graceful 
ornaments—lions, griffins, birds, baskets, and medal- 





* See Practical Teacher for March. 














I.—IrauiaAn Enpb-Parer (E1GHTEENTH CENTURY). 


The interlacing bands, the lions, birds, griffins, and medallions 
are similar to forms used on early book-covers. 


lions—none of them too naturalistic, but all designed 
according to the spirit of heraldry and conventional 
design. 

Now this is precisely what the old Italian and French 
bookbinder had kept in mind two centuries before. 
The books that were part of royal libraries sometimes 
had the interlacing bands only ; sometimes these bands 
were enriched with arabesques ; frequently the effigy 
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(merely looking at them"as so many dainty devices) has 
skilfully woven them together without any special 
meaning. 

That is to say, the medallions are not portraits of 
real people as they had been in the past, neither have 
the creatures—the lions, griffins, and birds—any par- 
ticular reference, as parts of armorial bearings, to the 
medallions they support. How true this is of orna- 
mental art! I have pointed out in former papers that 
in Byzantine manuscripts the lion of St. Luke or the 
eagle of St. John had a meaning. They were symbols, just 
as the lilies and roses held a hidden meaning, glancing 
at the “rose of Sharon and lily of the valley.” Then 
after a time illuminators took these lions and eagles 
and flowers merely as quaint touches, very acceptable 
for rounding a design or filling an agreeable space. 

So in this end-paper the ornaments, that in the hands 
of the early bookbinders had a definite meaning, are 
here treated as pleasant features to fill a space in ex- 
quisite harmony. 

It is true the artist had examples without number of 
this combining of creatures and leaf-forms, in Persian 
art (in woven silks particularly), dating long before the 
introduction of printing. Art persists. Even to-day 
the paintings on Hindu and Persian pottery, as well as 
the designs on brass salvers, teapots, and vases, often 
consist of similar parts ; and the student of design recog- 
nises the likeness of these modern works to those which 
were common in the East eight centuries ago, so true 
is it that the art of to-day is based firm on old founda- 
tions. Not only so, but there are endless European 
tapestries, wall-papers, and fabrics in which the same 
styles are reproduced, differing only in the forms of the 
creatures and the foliage. 

2. Enp-PareR FROM A GERMAN Book—AvuesBuRG 
(EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 

In speaking of the various types used in early print- 
ing I drew attention to the marked effect which one 
country had on others, insensibly changing the details, 
until in these later ages they became merged almost 





Il.—ENnpb-PAreR FROM A GERMAN Book (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 


of the royal personage was stamped in the centre of 
the page within a frame; and sometimes these medal- 
lions had their supporters of heraldic animals. If all 
these are united in one design, as they are in this end- 
paper, it is because the artist has made use of the sepa- 
rate elements so often seen on old. book-covers, and 


into one. This is true also of design. Look, for in- 
stance, at this end-paper from a German workshop. 
Again there are heraldic creatures—bears, dogs, stags, 
lions, leopards, boars, foxes, and birds; and again the 
leaf-and-flower forms grow from flowing stems that turn 
into fine scrolls. 
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But there is a marked addition: men, drawn in full 
length, and with weapons in their hands, are freely 
interspersed. 

Now in Hindu and Persian art, from the earliest times 
(as well as in Chinese and Japanese designs), nothing 
is more common than hunting scenes. In paintings, 
in woven silks, in printed cotton (printed by hand with 
separate blocks), in carved ivory, jade, and wood, men on 
horseback or on foet pursue the wild creatures through 
the wood. The task set the artist was to use the favour- 
ite pastime as a motive for design, and such a design as 
should spread agreeably over a space, in order that the 
result should be first and foremost a pleasant combina- 
tion of lines and masses fit to decorate pottery or 
fabrics. You may find them even on those priceless 
carpets that occasionally find their way into the market. 

There is all the action of a chase. The wild animals 
leap and spring; they are pursued on horseback, or 
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artists learnt so much. He, and numberless other de- 
signers in all parts of the world, made use of the ancient 
leaf-and-flower forms first derived from Persia and India 
through Constantinople, and afterwards beautified and 
refined by the great artists of the Renaissance in the 
sixteenth century. 


3. Enp-Parer, ITALIAN (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 


For the designers living at the same time as Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, and other giants 
in art, are, above all, distinguished for their power of 
taking simple or elaborate material and turning it into 
ornament so refined that it seemed to be a new thing. 

Look, for instance, at this marvellously involved 
design for an end-paper. There are no longer conven- 
tional animals dotted about the page, and though there 
are bands they are not interlaced. Yet, though the 





IfI.—Irauian Enp-Parek (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 
Bands are used, but these do not interlace. 


the huntsman awaits them with his spear or his bow ; 
and the wood is delightfully turned into flowing stems, 
with branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits. 

So strong is the force of tradition that this German 
designer in the eighteenth century, while introducing 
a sportsman in full-bottomed coat and knee-breeches, 
with a gun in his hand, puts him in company with other 
huntsmen dressed in an Oriental fashion (even to the 
turban) and holding spears and bows. One Eastern, 
indeed, blows on a modern European trumpet. This 
delightful mixing of the old and the new, the Eastern 
pattern with Oriental figures and animals side by side 
with European huntsmen, is a happy instance of ancient 
art turned to account in later times. 

And any one acquainted with the designs of that 
accomplished artist, the late Lewis F. Day, will see at 
once how much he was indebted to these old German 
designs, and therefore to the ancient Oriental designs 
from which the later Italian, French, and German 





foliage does not turn into such evident scrolls, you may 
detect the suggestion of scrolls in many of the turns ; 
and though the arabesques are not so completely Ori- 
ental, they bear a distant resemblance to the leaf-forms 
common to Eastern art. But the artist scatters star- 
like flowers, daisies, celandine, and stitchwort along the 
stems, and he touches on ancient art in the bunches of 
berries which he introduces here and there, and which 
you may see in both the examples reproduced above. 
Then, again, he is not lost to the beauty of bands. 
He feels that these strong lines among the foliage have 
a fine effect in steadying the design and in contrasting 
their simple lines with the flowering stems. He there- 
fore sends bands twirling down the page like vine- 
tendrils, still keeping true to tradition in keeping the 
bands distinct in character from the stems ; yet he does 
not make them enclose spaces, as was the custom in early 
art, but lets them meander quietly among the growths 
in the most skilful and satisfactory manner, so that 
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you do not, at the first glance, discover they are no 
longer the frames within which other ornaments are 
placed, or about which they twirl. 

But he is quite alive to the interest of interlacing, 
though he gets his effect in a striking and original way. 
For, instead of turning one set of bands about another, 
he makes his bands turn about themselves. Still, with 
all his anxiety to give a new rendering, he finds these 
bands occasionally enclose spaces, as you may see here 
and there on the page, and he frankly accepts what 
comes to hand and fills the spaces with a tiny ornament. 

Who were the designers of these fine end-papers ? 
No one knows ; but the designs are so similar to those 
used for woven woollen and silk hangings that one 
concludes that the artists were commonly employed in 
those trades, merely turning their skill to account in 
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IV.--GeRMAN Enpb-Parer (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 
Style derived from early Persian art. 
drawn on petals and leaves. 


decorating books. And there would be nothing strange 
in this. The ancient Persian manuscripts bound in 
leather had protecting covers within the leather, and 
the silk employed would probably be cut from fabrics 
used for hangings or robes. For in some of these silks 
the huntsman’s dress is seen to be ornamented with 
hunting scenes, showing that the same materials were 
used for dress as for the decoration of walls and furni- 
ture. It would, therefore, merely be following in the 
footsteps of tradition if the designers for end-papers 
copied the fabrics they designed for the wall or for state- 
robes. 


4. Enp-Parer, GerRMAN (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 

There are, of course, many ways of decorating sur- 
faces. One of the simplest and most common is to 
“spot” it, repeating the same pattern in lines until 
the whole surface is covered. Taking a cut twig, the 
early cave-dweller impressed on his wet clay pottery 
rows of roughly circular spots ; the Indian and the Per- 
sian peasant, from times immemorial, have carried a 
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Note the ‘flower forms” 


































































like process to perfection in decorating cotton cloth ; 
only in this case the “spots ’’ are formed of roughly- 
drawn animals, or, more frequently, flowers. The pro- 
cess is simplicity itself. A pattern is cut on a block 
of wood which has a knob left at the back to form a 
handle. This patterned face is then smeared with 
bright colour, generally red or blue, and then pressed 
on the cotton cloth. It is, indeed, a primitive mode of 
printing—differing, however, in this particular, that the 
ornament is cut into the wood, leaving the surface to 
form the printing face. 

This very obvious plan of decorating surfaces was 
repeated in many crafts, and was quite naturally adopted 
by the Eastern bookbinders, who handed it on in tum 
to the Italian and French craftsmen in the sixteenth 
century. Some of the most famous among the royal 
books had the daintiest “‘ powdering” or “ spot- 
ting”’ tooled on the covers. Sometimes a crown 
or &@ monogram was used, or some device such 
as interlaced crescents, or bees or flowers, and 
nothing could be more satisfactory in effect. 

When, therefore, end-papers were designed, it 
is not at all surprising to find that all the modes 
used in decorating silks or cotton, or other 
fabrics, should be repeated on these printed 
sheets. But, as a rule, these spotted patterns 
are not made up of the same flower repeated 
without end; the more common method was to 
make the design consist of a number of different 
sprigs and flowers, all of which, cut on the sur- 
face of a large block, could be used rapidly to 
cover a large space, and at the same time give 
much more variety to the design. 

Here is an example printed in the eighteenth 
century. The same curious, conventional flowers 
that one finds on old woven Oriental fabrics are 
used in this design, with only slight modifications. 
They are flattened out in the usual fashion; but, 
apart from their outlines, their strong likeness 
to Persian and Arabian art is seen in those curious 
“ foliage-upon-foliage ”’ and “ flower-upon-flower ” 
forms which were used to fill spaces and to 
give an opportunity for variety in colour. That is to 
say, if you examine the petals of any flower you will 
see that the designer has drawn on each petal dainty 
little sprigs or flowers having no likeness to the flower 
on the petals of which they are drawn, and quite evi- 
dently merely put there as a pretty way of filling an 
empty space. If you look closely, you may see that 
even on the leaves on the stem of some of the cut flowers 
similar “ leaf-and-flower ’’ forms have been drawn. 

Thus in such a simple matter as the final paper- 
covering to a printed book we find the designer making 
use of the designs that had been common for centuries ; 
and though these end-papers were printed in the eight- 
eenth century, they represent modes of decoration that 
had been used for pottery, for silk, for cotton, for 
brass, silver, and gold ware, for the covers of ancient 
books—and, in fact, in all the arts and crafts. In the 
course of time, or in the hands of original artists, changes 
crept in, yet throughout all it is not difficult to trace a 
family likeness to designs as old as civilisation. And 
in a less degree this is true of all modern art. 
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A PAGE IN SEASON—BUDDING TWIGS. 
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HONOURS PAGE. 


HE past month has easily been the best in the his- 
tory of this competition as far as the quantity 
and quality of the work goes. As, however, this issue 
is specially a “ ladies’ number,” all the awards are given 
to the girls. It is greatly to their credit that this can 
be done without lowering the standard, as the illustra- 
tions show. The boys will get their turn next month. 
The successful girls are :— 

1. Doris Bell (13), Scarcroft Council School, York. 

2. Maggie Munro (15), Kent Road Public School, 
Glasgow. 

3. Martha Hartig, Loxford Girls’ School, Ilford. 

4. Connie Wright, Blackburn Council School, Black- 
burn, near Sheffield. 

5. Nellie Doughty (13), Beresford Street Council 
School, Camberwell, 8.E. 

6. Martha Marshall (13), St. John’s School, Brase- 
nose Road, Bootle. 

Highly commended work was also sent in by Hilda 
Harding (13), Lottie Colley (15), Campsbourne Council 
School, Hornsey; Ethel Pitt (13), Ethel Brand (13), 
Gladys Forrester (13), Loxford Council School, Essex ; 
Lizzie Morris (13), Lucy Pearson (13), St. John’s School, 


Bootle ; Mercia Dale (11), Sarah Howe (11), Mary Jones 
(14), Doris Jones (13), St. Mary’s Girls’ School, Lis- 
card; Lily Kirkman (12), Maggie Kearney (9), SS. 
Peter and Paul, Bolton; Florence N. Windle (13), 
Margaret E. Bristow (13), Walter Street Council School, 
Brierfield, Lancs.; Vera Shawcross (11), St. Charles 
School, Liverpool; Lily Williams (12), St. Julian’s 
School, Shoscombe, Bath; Gladys Kirby (15), Scar- 
croft Council School, York. 

We should be glad if competitors who succeed in ob- 
taining a prize would refrain from sending in again for 
a year. We cannot “handicap” in this competition, 
and want to give every one a fair chance. New schools 
and competitors are always welcomed ; it is cheering 
to know that good work is being done in every corner 
of Great Britain. 

Drawings may be sent at any time to J. Vaughan, 
7 Campside Crescent, Langside, Glasgow. They must 
be (1) original; (2) have the scholar’s name, age, and 
school address on the back ; (3) packed flat. We cannot 
undertake to return the drawings. 

The rules must be kept, or the drawings are dis- 
qualified. 








SIMPLE CRAFTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
POTTERY.—III. 


BY J. YOUNG, GLASGOW HIGH SCHOOL. 


[* the previous instalment of this article I promised 

to give a brief description of the making of pottery 
by the methods known as pressing and casting with slip. 
Specimens of work done in both methods were shown 
in the last coloured plate. One of these was the saucer 
with the Tudor rose modelled in low relief in its centre. 
The following is a description of how this was made. 
The original was a repoussé copper tray. Naturally, the 
original could have been fashioned in clay quite as well, 
but in this particular case it was copper. The inside 
of it was rubbed over with sweet oil, which was then very 
carefully wiped with a dry cloth. Next it was bedded 
in clay, face up on a wooden board, and a protective 
wall of clay about two inches high was built round it 
at some little distance from the edge of the tray. Plaster 
of Paris was then poured in and allowed to set. When 
it was hard, the clay wall was removed, the mould and 
the copper original lifted from the bed of clay and held 
for a moment under the running water-tap. It was 
then an easy matter to separate the plaster mould from 
the metal, and the result is a mould having on its sur- 
face the reverse of the inside of the dish, as at Fig. 1. 
This was then carefully dried, when it was ready for use. 

To take a replica from this, one rolls out a thin slab 
of clay which has been thoroughly tempered, cut it 
about the size required to make the dish, then lay this 
piece on the face of the mould and press it down evenly 
all round with the palm of the hand. When it fits closely 
all round, cut away the surplus clay at the edge, and 
finish the rubbing with a moist sponge. This should 
be very thoroughly done, in order to press the clay 
into every crevice of the mould and to make the clay 
wall as near as possible of equal thickness throughout. 
The edge should now be trimmed again and slightly 


eased away from the mould by running round it with 
a wooden modelling-tool, cutting through its thickness. 
Soon the dry plaster mould sucks all the’moisture from 





the clay which covers it, and the two can then be 
separated without any danger of knocking the clay 
saucer out of shape. It has to be carefully watched 
at this stage, however; for if you leave it too long in 
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the mould the clay contracts as it dries, so that unless 
you ease it off in time it is sure to split at the edge. It 
also requires careful drying to keep it from warping and 
losing its roundness. For this purpose I think it a good 
thing to cut a cardboard shape to lay on it while drying 


after it has been removed from the mo ld. If it has 
not dried white anywhere it can always be put back 


lightly on the mould, and so pressed into shape. Once 
any part of it is dry, however, it must be left, as no 
more can be done to it in the way of modelling. 
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will now show in relief on the top of the c'ay tile. 
Refrain from touching the soft clay tile at this stage. 
Allow it to dry and harden before you handle it. It 
is a very difficult thing to dry tiles of any size absolutely 
flat, especially if one attempts to make them, at the 
same time, of about the usual thickness of the factory- 
made article. They should be put away in a warm 
place and out of reach of any draughts. The machine- 
made factory article i:, of course, done in a totally dif- 
ferent way, which obviates the drying part of the process. 





Fie. 


In the case of this example, the mould gives the inside 
of the dish. Often, however, it is the reverse of this. 
When the object which is being reproduced is of plain 
form, and big enough to admit the hand inside for work- 
ing, such as a bowl form, this can be done, and the pro- 
cedure is the same in both cases. 

The making of a tile is but a slight modification of 
this process, and is done as follows. For this you re- 
quire a plaster mould, plain, engraved, or modelled, and 
a small square frame of wood which fits this mould easily, 


A 

When these tiles have been carefully dried, they can be 
glazed and fired ; but if the pattern is elaborate, and 
would take considerable time to finish, it is better to 
fire them first in biscuit and refire for the colour and 
glaze. 

Pate-sur-pate is a very suitable method for the 
decoration of a tile surface. It is done in he following 
manner, Clay powder, plain or combined with the 
various oxides to give colour, is mixed jwith water and 
a little gum to the consistency of thick cream. Sketch 
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and is just deep enough to take it, plus a layer of clay 
equal in thickness to that required for a tile. 

This arrangement is clearly shown in the adjacent 
picture (Fig. 2) and in the sectional drawing (Fig. 3). 
In the wooden frame (Fig. 2) the plaster mould, with a 
pattern incised on its surface, is in position ready for 
the making of a tile. Clay well wedged and tempered 
is again rolled out to a slab about half an inch in thick- 
ness, cut roughly to size, and pressed very thoroughly 
into the top of the frame and down on to the surface of 
the mou'd. When filled, the surplus is scraped away 
at the top, and the whole thing lifted and turned over. 
The mould and clay are then pressed together through 
the frame on to a well-sanded board. Now, if the mould 
was thoroughly dry to begin with, it can be lifted clean 
away from the finished clay tile in a minute or two; 


and whatever pattern was incised upon its surface 
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out lightly on the plain surface of a dried clay tile any 
suitable design. Then: with a long thin rigger brush 
(such as one uses for gesso) paint over the design with 
this coloured slip. Each applic ition will give a greater 
sense of relief to the design, but it should not be applied 
until the first application is thoroughly dry, else it will 
peel off. The thin parts are semi-transparent, and the 
thick places rise sufficiently to catch the light and cast 
a shadow, which gives this method of decoration a charm 
allitsown. The decoration on the cream-jug and sugar- 
basin on the coloured plate was done in this method, 
and covered with white transparent glaze. This is 
essentially the principle of the decoration of the famous 
Wedgwood ware, for which Flaxman designed his de- 
lightful series of classical figures. 

The further use of slip for the making of shapes by 
casting is an intensely interesting process. 
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Fig.4 shows a little bowl-shape inverted and surrounded 
by a wall of clay in preparation for the making of a 
mould. This is done in the way previously described. 
When the original has been removed and the mould 
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the present article have all been made by pupils of the 
Glasgow High School, day or evening continuation 
classes. In the present number the selection is general, 
and the various pieces" illustrate methods which are 
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carefully dried, slip—that is, clay-powder and water— 
is poured slowly into the mould until it is quite full. 
Soon the liquid surface begins to sink, because the water 
is being absorbed by the dry plaster mould; but it 
is wise to keep filling in to make good this leakage for 
some time, say about five or ten minutes. (Experience 
alone will decide the time for this.) Now the dry mould 
has sucked the moisture from the clay slip which is 
in immediate contact with its surface, and that forms a 
dry wall all round which will adhere while you tilt the 
whole thing and return the surplus slip into the jug 
from which it was originally poured. Next clear the 
top of the mould from any evidences of an overflow by 
scraping the top with a ruler, and let it settle for a little 
while. Soon the clay wall dries and contracts, and then 
leaves the sides of the mould. If you have now chosen 
the right form of model, it is a simple matter to reverse 
the mould, when a tap will free the clay replica in your 
hand. Lift the mould carefully off and dry it again, 
when it will be ready for a repetition of the process. 
The made piece can then be dried, glazed, and fired in 
the usual way. It will be noticed the shape for this 
method must be such that it will readily draw from the 
mould. Attachments in the way of feet or handles 
may be added to these pieces also, but this is not an 
easy thing to do. These attachments must be made 
at the same time as the piece, and, just before it gets 
too dry, stick them in position with slip and gentle pres- 
sure. A vase-form whose silhouette is a compound 
curve can be made in this way if the mould has been 
made in two or three pieces. This, however, involves 
a technical knowledge of casting which is likely to be 
bevond the range of a secondary school. 

The pieces from which our illustrations are taken in 








here described or which have been previously explained. 
The light cream-jug and sugar-basin and the blue sweet 
dish were made and decorated with coloured slip in 
the pate-sur-pate method. They were then fired as 





Fra. 5. 


biscuit ware. Afterwards they were covered with 
transparent glazes, and fired a second time. The small 
tile shown in the centre was also done in this way. 
The colour effects on the other pieces are more or less 
the result of accident. By repeated experiment in the 
application of the glazes, one gets to know how certain 
colours will go in the fire; and though it is to a large 
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extent working in the dark, still one can aim for it, 
and often enough you hit the mark more truly than 
you expect. Some such real application of the art 
faculty to the fabrication of a familiar necessity of our 
daily lives always arouses a keen interest in the pupils, 
while it cannot fail to widen the outlook of the teacher 
who takes up the work with any degree of enthusiasm. 
The difficulties, the joys and sorrows of success or 
failure, in the use of a kiln is a difficult thing to write 
about, but it is a fascinating experience to go through— 





Fie. 6 


so much of it is uncertain and beyond your control. 
You carefully fill the muffle with shapes which it has 
cost you days of careful labour to make ready; then 
comm t them to the fire with hope and expectation in 
your heart. Often enough your reward is an oven full of 
splinters, or a tangled mass of broken forms fit only 
for the scrap-h.ap. Experience of this sort breeds 
forethought and care. You speculate and reason from 
effect to cause, and get to understand something of 
the nature of materials and natural forces. 

There is noth ng rcal'y difficult in the firing of the 
ware. A beginner should first see it done, after which 
it is merely a matter of experiment and practice. 


I have not touched upon the further decoration of 
the pieces by painting with china colours. This, how- 
ever, may come in a future article on china-painting. 





Handwork Instruction for Boys. By Dr. Alwin Pabst. 
(The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois.) 


The Manual Arts Press are to be congratulated on 
putting such an excellent translation of Dr. Pabst’s 
book on the market. 
The author is one 
of the pioneers of 
handwork as a means 
of education, and his 
training school at 
Leipsic attained 
world - wide fame. 
There are five chap- 
ters dealing with 
every phase of hand- 
work—psychological, 
physiological, peda 
gogical, _ historical, 
and practical—and, 
as may be expected 
from such a master 
of the subject as Dr. 
Pabst, they are brim- 
ful of interest and in- 
formation. The chap- 
ter on the history of 
educational _hand- 
work is perhaps the 
most concise epitome 
that has ever been 
penned on the sub- 
ject. For teachers, 
the part of the book 
dealing with “ Hand- 
work in School” is brimful of suggestions. These 
suggestions are made by an enthusiast, but are tem- 
pered with such practical common sense and such wide 
educational knowledge and experience as to make them 
a most valuable and reliable guide. 

The “Systems in Different Countries” is naturally 
a little out of date now. We have travelled fast educa- 
tionally in the matter of manual work since Dr. Pabst 
collected his materials for the book seven or eight years 
ago. This, however, in no way detracts from the great 
merit of the book, which should certainly be read by 
all interested in education. 


> 





HANDWORK 





FOR JUNIORS. 


BY H. WAY, INSTRUCTOR SCARBOROUGH SUMMER SCHOOL. 


PAPER AND CARD WORK.—IV. 


| the last article the set-square was introduced, and 

certain preliminary exercises were suggested. These 
early practice exercises are necessary before proceeding to 
apply the use of the set-square to material from eco- 
nomic points of view. Tinted papers and card are too 
expensive to experiment upon ; nor are they necessary, 
as the ordinary drawing-book is most useful for the 


purpose of experimenting with the use of drawing in- 
struments, the various modes of using the ruler and 
set-square are then handy for reference. As the 
work suggested in the practical work of this series 1s 
really drawing and measuring practically applied, the 
preliminary exercises should form an immediate part 
of the application. In the following exercises full use 
is made of the set-square for drawing parallel lines, 
constructing angles at 90°, 45°, and 60°. 
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SIMPLE CRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS—POTTERY. 
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Opportunity should now be taken of explaining as 
simply as possible the properties of the set-squares in 
use. Draw a circle and two diameters at right angles 
to each other on the blackboard. Let the children fit 
the largest angle of either set-square into the angles 
at the centre. Explain that the circle is divided into 
360 parts, called degrees; then by simple division, 
360 + 4, they will learn that their right angle is 90 
degrees, written thus—90°. 

Now let the children take the set-square with two 
equal sides, and let them draw one of the small angles 
and fit the other small angle into the one drawn. They 
will discover that the angles are equal. Draw a large 
right angle on the board, and let the angles be fitted 
into the right angle. They will see that the two angles 
are equal to the right angle. Again by simple division 
the discovery is made that each of the small angles is 
45° (90 + 2 = 45). 

Now let the children take the set-square with three 
unequal sides (which can be discovered by measure- 
ment). First let them discover that one of the smaller 
angles is equal to two of the smallest, and that the right 
angle is equal to three of them. Thus they can be led 
to discover that the angles are 60° and 30°. Practice 
in constructing angles of 45°, 60°, and 30° should fol- 
low by making angles of the required dimensions at 
points in lines of various kinds—horizontal, vertical, 
oblique. 

Parallel lines should also be drawn to the different 
kinds of lines ; first at any distance, then at set distances. 
Squares and rectangles may be constructed, and lines 
drawn at 4”, 1”, etc., parallel to the sides. First place 
the set-square against the line, then place the ruler 
against the set-square, and slide the set-square along 
the ruler to the required point. Children experience 
great difficulty in drawing lines parallel to oblique lines, 
especially when situate as in Fig. 31. This difficulty 
may be overcome by first drawing a line at right angles 
to the oblique lines, measuring the required distance ; 
then, by using ruler and-set-square as before, drawing 
the parallel line. 

Always use the instruments in conjunction with one 
another. 

Paper and card work is necessarily somewhat rigid, 
but variety of form may be introduced by adding simple 
curves, as in Figs. 30, 32,33. To cut along a curve, hold 
the scissors firmly in the right hand, and gently turn the 
curve into the scissors with the left hand, cutting 
slowly down to the line. Do not chop or clip the curve. 

Fig. 29 presents some difficulty, as it is somewhat 
complicated, but it affords a good opportunity of sus- 
tained effert in carrying out instructions. Individual 
effort can be very strongly shown in following detailed 
explanation. Let the children see first what is being 
aimed at. 


Practica, Work. 


Fig. 26. Give each child a rectangular piece of stiff 
brown paper 7” by 5”. Measure and mark out as shown. 
Draw all parallel lines by aid of set-square and ruler, 
as explained in April number. Let children discover 
lengths of a and 6. Cut out. Note, in cutting angles; 
wherever possible cut from waste into the angle. 

Fig. 27. Rectangular piece of paper 7” by 6”. Meas- 
ure 1}” from edge. Join. At point a draw a line ab, 
making angle of 60° with top of paper. Draw a line 
at right angles to this line. Mark 14” on this line, and 
draw ed parallel to ab. Draw de at right angles to base 


of paper. Measure 14”, and complete the figure. (Cut 
out. See note above. 
Fig. 28. Rectangular piece of stiff brown paper 8” 


by 7°. Measure 14” from corner toa. Join ac. Draw 
line at right angles to ac, and measure 14”. Draw d 
parallel toac. Mark off 14” dtoa’. Joina’a. Measure 


with strip of paper ab, and mark off a’b’ equal to it. 
Join b’b. Draw a’e parallel to db and b’f parallel to 
a’e. Measure 1}” from b’ to g. Join ge. Draw hj 
parallel to ge. Cut out. 

Fig. 29. A somewhat difficult exercise, but one giving 
opportunity of following and carrying out instructions, 
Give the children a 7” square of paper, and let them pro- 
ceed as directed by the teacher. 

Draw the diagonals of the square. 

Measure ?” on each side of diagonal hn. 

Draw ab and cd parallel to hn. 

Mark 1}” from top and base, and draw lines across. 

At point e, where cd meets fe, draw eg 45° to fe. 

Measure hq with slip of paper, and mark off ij, nm, Ik. 

Draw line 45° to Ay at i. 

Measure 1}” from this line on diagonal, and draw 
parallel line to it. Measure 1” from diagonal, and com- 
plete end. 

Repeat this at /. 

Draw line at m at 45° to kn. 

Complete the figure, and cut out. 

Fig. 30. Curved work, based on isosceles triangle. 
Eight-inch square of drawing-paper. Draw line down 
middle of paper. Measure 34”on each side. From ends 
of 7” line draw lines 84” long. At centre of these lines 
draw lines 1}” long at right angles to oblique lines. 
Draw curves. Cut the shield out, carefully following 
directions given. This figure forms the pattern. Give 
children thin card, various tints, 8” by 8”. Let them 
place this pattern on the card. Draw round it slowly 
and carefully, keeping pattern firm. Cut out. The 
shield may be decorated by brushwork, or any other 
form of decoration. 

Fig. 31. Give children thin card 6” by 9”. Draw and 
cut out as in diagram. From points in edge draw lines 
at right angles to edges, and measure }” from edge on 
these lines. Through these points draw parallel lines 
to the edges. This form may be used for decoration— 
for example, border and centre design. The children 
should do the decoration after the form is completed 
and cut out. 

Fig. 32. Curved exercise, based on Figs. 30 and 31. 
A pattern should be made in drawing-paper, and then 
used on thin tinted card as in Fig. 30. 

Fig. 33. An envelope, to be made in white or tinted 
paper. Give the children a rectangular piece of paper 
10” by 7”. Let them mark and draw lines as shown 
by dotted lines in the figure. Then let them draw the 
lines at 45° and 60° as shown, rounding off the ends 
as in the diagram. Fold as in 33a. Fasten with ad- 
hesive, leaving flap free. 

Fig. 34. A small pocket-case for notebook, to be made 
in stiff brown paper. 

Give children rectangular piece of paper 9” by 44’, 
and mark out as shown. With set-squares draw lines 
at 45°, asin figure. Cutout. Fold together, and fasten 
with adhesive, flaps outside. When dry, draw lines 
parallel to dotted lines in figure for thumb-opening, 
and cut piece out. 

Note.—Before commencing any one of these exercises 
the children should be first shown the object they are 
about to produce. 
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1. Doors of Gold. 


2. Fairy Favours. 


96 Pages. Cloth. 
Price 7d. 
Beautifully Illustrated 
in Colour and Black 
and White. 


Author's Note. 
The general idea of this book is 


to connect the child's early efforts at 
reading with the familiar nursery 
jingles by ringing the changes on 
the homelike words of which these 
rhymes are composed. This means 
the occasional introduction of a 
peculiar and irregular word, but the 
child does not appear to be troubled 
by this violation of scientific prin- 
ciple. 1 have purposely refrained 
from filling each page of this book. 
Sympathetic teachers of little ones 
will understand. 
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More SteEvENSON LETTERS. 


HERE are some new letters of Robert Louis Steven- 

son in the current Scribner, each possessing that 

heart-to-heart quality which distinguishes the essays 
of Virginibus and Across the Plains. For example :— 


** A fool is generally the wisest person out. The wise man 
must shut his eyes to all the perils and horrors that lie 
round him; but the cap and bells can go bobbing along the 
most slippery ledges, and the bauble will not stir up sleeping 
lions. Hurray! for motley, for a good sound insouciance, 
for a healthy philosophic carelessness. My dear Baxter, 
a word in your ear. Don’t you wish you were a fool ?” 

“The immovable, inky shadow of the old bridge on the 
| fleeting surface of the yellow river (at Avignon) seemed more 
solid than the bridge itself. Just ir the place where I sat 
k yesterday evening a shaven man in a velvet cap was study- 

ing music. I turned back as I went away: the white 
Christ stood out in strong relief on his brown cross against 
the blue sky, and the four kneeling angels grouped them- 
selves about the foot......The musician read on at his music 
and counted time with his hand on the stone step.” 

“We must all be content and brave, and look eagerly 
for those little patches of happiness by the wayside, and 
goon afterwards savouring them under the tongue.” 


DentTAL Decay. 


is We give the following useful hints from an article 
in The Child by J. Sim Wallace, M.D., concerning the 


preservation of the teeth. 


“1. During the first two and a half years of life all starch 
or sugary food (except milk) showd be given in a firm or 
e fibrous form, so as to stimulate mastication and insalivation, 
and thus to promote the healthy growth of the jaws and the 
1S regular arrangement of the teeth. Thus, therefore, bread, 
rusks, or any other farinaceous food should never be added 
to or soaked in milk. As regards the farinaceous foods, 
e bread (and butter), toasted bread (and butter), or rusks 
should form a considerable part of the meals habitually 
d given to children of this age. As the infant passes from 
the milk diet to the more solid diet the milk should be more 
and more diluted with water. During this period also the 
d solid food should be eaten first and the milk and water 
or water taken after. 

. “9. (a) Ajter the age of two and a half years children should 
always have a considerable amount of the farinaceous food in 

| a form which will stimulate a pleasurable amount of efficient 

| mastication. The albuminous part of their diet should also 

be presented in a form which will encourage mastication—for 
example, boiled fish, meat, and later bacon. Thus, there- 
fore, milk or milk substitutes should only be allowed in small 
amounts. 

**(b) The meals should be arranged in such a way that if 
soft, starchy, or sugary food has been eaten, the mouth and 
teeth will be cleansed by food of a detergent nature taken 
immediately after. Thus, therefore, when sweets of any 
kind—for example, milk puddings, stewed fruit, cake, sweet 
biscuits, bread and marmalade or jam—are eaten, fresh 
fruit (except grapes) should}be eaten afterwards. 

“3. Three meals daily is to be preferred to any greater 
number, as the longer the interval the more hygienic is the 
state of the mouth and stomach, and therefore the more 

y perfectly adapted for the reception of a further meal. Sweets, 

e chocolate, biscuits, or bread and milk should never be eaten 

between meals or before going to bed. 

“4, Water should be taken a/ter the meal.” 





A New PROFESSION. 

The question of the salary for “ Mr. Mayor ” is con- 
veniently settled in Germany in a manner with which 
we are not at all familiar, and which is explained by Fred- 
erick C. Howe in an interesting travel article, entitled 
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“The German and Américan City,” 
Scribner. 


in the current 


“The head of the German city is an expert. Both the 
Oberbiirgermeister and the assistant Biirgermeisters make a 
profession of their callings. Nobody knows to what party 
they belong. And nobody really cares. They are like the 
managers of a great business concern, and are employed 
by the city council for that purpose, much as they might be 
employed to manage a railroad. The present Mayor of 
Berlin was a lawyer in Breslau. He was elected to the 
council of the latter city, became interested in city admin- 
istration, and determined to make city administration a 
profession. He was chosen for a subordinate post, and made 
such a success that he was called to the mayoralty of Berlin, 
where he has been for many years. Dr. Adickes, the Ober- 
biirgermeister of Frankfort, has occupied that post for a 
quarter of acentury. Few menin Germany can point toa life 
of more conspicuous achievements than his. He recently 
declined a post in the Interior Department of Prussia. Ober- 
biirgermeister Wilhelm Marx, of Diisseldorf, came to that 
city from a smaller town twenty years ago. He is a man of 
independent wealth. He rose to his present position, and for 
twelve years has been mayor of the city. During these 
years he has builded as did Pericles in Athens and the Medici 
in Florence. And he has made Diisseldorf one of the most 
finished cities in the world. 

“Tenure of office is permanent. If a mayor is re-elected 
after his first term of twelve years, he holds office for life.” 


EsPERANTO. 


Those of our readers who are interested in the new 
language may care to read the following letter concern- 
ing a recent paragraph in this column. 


“Dear Sir,—It was with very much pleasure that I read 
your note on Esperanto in the March number. It may be 
interesting to readers to know that at a meeting held at 
the City of London Schools on March 17, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, a choir of County Council school boys sang 
very sweetly, as they always do, one or two Esperanto songs. 
The nova lingua lends itself to singing, owing to the open 
vowel sounds. Itis not intended that people should abandon 
their national language, but it is quite possible that all nations 
will learn Esperanto as a second language. It is taught 
in some French schools, and if it were introduced into our 
schools it might help to secure a better pronunciation of the 
English language generally. A knowledge of Esperanto 
enables one to correspond and interchange ideas with people 
in all countries, I think we recognise that wars have fre- 
quently arisen because the peoples have not understood 
each other; and this new language could be used as a factor 
in maintaining the peace of the world. At the annual 
Esperanto Congress, held each year in a different country, 
one feels what the brotherhood of mankind might mean, as 
at this time one comes in contact with people of so many 
different nationalities. The Congress this year will be held 
in Antwerp towards the end of August. The Russian 
Esperantists, as well as the Norwegian and Spanish, will 
feel quite at home with their Belgian and Flemish brothers, 
and the Englishman will converse with equal ease with 
those from any quarter of the globe. Esperanto is more than 
a language: it is a soul, and to many it is become a religion. 
—Yours sincerely, WIntrRED BoTHWELL.” 


THE CHILDREN’S FavourITEs. 


According to the Education Committee of the London 
County Council, the following are the most popular 
books among the children in London schools, as indi- 
cated by returns furnished by those qualified to select 
works as prizes: Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Robinson Crusoe, 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Tangle- 
wood Tales, Little Women, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
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Grannie’s Wonderful Charr, The Old Curiosity Shop, The 
Little Duke, Coral Island, The Water Babies, Kingsley’s 
Heroes, Westward Ho! David Copperfield, Ivanhoe, and 
Peter the Whaler. Among the books which are being super- 
seded in popularity are Gulliver's Travels, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Aisop’s Fables. Our readers may care 
to keep the list for reference and comparison. 


THE CORONATION. 


We have received from the Cambridge University 
Press a copy of the Form and Order to be used at the 
Coronation of His Majesty. The booklet is full of his- 
torical significance, and we recommend our readers 
to obtain a copy and make it the subject of several 
lessons before June 22. The pomp and majesty of the 
directions for the historical service will make special 
appeal to children. Take “The Recess” as an 
example :— 


“In the meantime, the King attended and accompanied 
as before, the four Swords being carried before him, shall 
descend from his throne crowned, and, carrying his Sceptre 
and Rod in his hands, go into the area eastward of the 
Theatre, and pass on through the door on the South side of 
the Altar into Saint Edward’s Chapel; and as they pass by 
the Altar, the rest of the Regalia, lying upon it, are to be 
delivered by the Dean of Westminster to the Lords that 
carried them in the procession, and so they shall proceed in 
state into the chapel. The Queen at the same time de- 
scending, shall go in like manner into the same Chapel at 
the door on the North side of the Altar ; bearing her Sceptre 
in her right hand, and her Ivory Rod in her left. 

“The King and Queen being come into the Chapel, the 
King, standing before the Altar, shall deliver the Sceptre 
with the Dove to the Archbishop, who shall lay it upon the 
Altar there. And the Golden Spurs and Saint Edward’s 
Staff are to be given into the hands of the Dean of West- 
minster, and by him laid there also. 

“The King shall then be disrobed of his Royal Robe of 
State, and arrayed in his Robe of purple velvet, and wearing 
his Imperial Crown shall then receive in his left hand the 
Orb from the Archbishop. 

“Then their Majesties shall proceed through the Choir 
to the West door of the Church, in the same way as they 
came, wearing their Crowns: the King bearing in his right 
hand the Sceptre with the Cross, and in his left the Orb ; 
the Queen bearing in her right hand her Sceptre with the 
Cross, and in her left the Ivory Rod with the Dove; all 
Peers wearing their Coronets.” 


Cuttp Lasour AND Woman’s Work. 


The following is taken from an interesting article 
entitled, “The Problem of the Child,” by Elizabeth 
Sloan Chesser, M.B., in the current number of the 
Empire Review. It deals with a subject already too 
familiar to our readers, but one which will seemingly 
never grow old. 


“* Have you ever seen a child of nine or ten years carrying 
a heavy parcel wrapped in newspapers or ragged brown paper 
along one of the mean streets of the town you live in? He 
is taking ‘ work’ home—work which for him means hours 
and hours of close application in stuffy, dirty rooms up till 
eleven or twelve o’clock at night. Follow him to his home, 
talk to his mother who sits, perhaps, eight or nine hours 
daily hook and eye carding, stopping to snatch a hurried 
meal between one batch of work and the next. If you do 
not know the slums, you will probably be horrified at many 
things—the greasy floors, the accumulation of unwashed 
dishes, the bread-and-tea diet, the dirt and confusion and 
muddle. The woman who takes in ‘ carding’ has no time 
to cook and wash. She has not the energy, when fagged 
by her monotonous toil, to clear and clean and set in order 
her sordid apology for a home. All her vitality goes in 
making the tuppences and fourpences which keep the family 
from starvation. ; 

“To make any money at all out of the wretchedly paid 
toil, the children must help. At five and six years of age 
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the little fingers are very nimble. The girl child of ten js 
quite a little woman at the work. The older children sit 
up through the silent hours of the night ‘to get through,’ 
I have seen a baby of two and a half years hooking eyes, 
so unchildlike at thirty months that he had not the curiosity 
to look up from his work as we talked with his mother, 
Gravely and industrially this baby toiler placed hook after 
hook in its place on the card, saving a few minutes every 
hour to the mother who earns 3s. a week at the most mono- 
tonous, weary, treadmill type of ‘ woman’s work ’ that exists, 
There are twelve hooks and eyes on each card, and the 
worker is paid 10d, for every gross of cards. First she sews 
the hooks on to the cards, and the child links each hook with 
an eye. Then the eyes are stitched in place. In winter, when 
the joints are stiff with cold and chilblains, the great diffi- 
culty is to work fast enough to make her 5d. a day. The 
husband earns eighteen shillings a week as a labourer, and 
the woman acknowledges that she could make it ‘do’ if 
her husband gave up his beer. The house is clean, but the 
woman and child are both anemic for lack of fresh air and 
exercise out of doors.” 


Tue Neep or MEN. 

“More men are needed in the world to-day than ever 
before,” says George L. Parker in St. Nicholas, “ because 
there is more to do—more different things to make, 
more actual people to support. Fifteen years ago the 
bicycle-makers would have been frightened into bank- 
ruptcy if you had told them that in 1910 their trade 
would have almost disappeared. But what do we see 
now ? The coming of automobiles has given work to 
all the bicycle men and thousands more. And it is so 
in other businesses and professions. The point to re- 
member is that, while the form of work changes, the 
work in every field remains, and even increases. The 
real claims are not all taken up. Alexander the Great 
was only a fool when he wept because there were no 
more worlds to conquer. He didn’t use his eyes to 
see with, but only to weep with.” 


AN ENTERPRISING VENTURE. 


How to turn out thoroughly competent “ business 
women” is the problem which Miss Gilliland, head- 
mistress of the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Girls’ School, 
Acton, has set herself to solve. Next September, when 
the 500 girls return to school after the summer vaca- 
tion, classes will be formed for secretarial and business 
training, and in two years from that time, if all goes 
well, the first ideal lady secretary will go out into the 
world. 

Miss Gilliland’s idea is that the time has gone by for 
dividing high school girls into those who are “ clever” 

that is, able to go to the university—and those who 
are “ duffers,”’ suitable for marriage and home life, or, 
if the worst comes to the worst, fit, with a few months’ 
cramming in shorthand, typing, and so-called “ busi- 
ness methods,” for a “secretarial or other position of 
responsibility.” 

What is wanted is a “ business girl ’’ who shall be as 
competent in her own sphere as the “ university girl” 
in hers. 

“* Of course,” Miss Gilliland observed, “ there will be 
no attempt at specialisation before those girls who are 
looking forward to a business career have received a 
thorough general education. At sixteen they will pass 
into the special classes, and the course as at present 
planned will last from two to three years.” 

A few of the subjects to be taught are : Shorthand and 
typewriting; commercial French and German; eco- 
nomic history and geography ; modern literature; ~ a 
good, clear English style ; ’’ business arithmetic. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL 
GARDENING FOR MAY. 


BY BRUCE COOK, F.R.H.S8., CHINGFORD. 


FLOWER CULTURE. 

OSES should be well sprayed with an insecticide during this 
| month, in order to prevent attacks of aphides and other 
pests. About two hours after spraying with the insecticide it 
is a good plan to again syringe with clear rain-water. Should 
mildew appear, at once dust very lightly the 
foliage affected with flowers of sulphur or soot. 

The rose maggot often appears about the end 
of the month. The best way to eradicate this 
pest is to look each day carefully over the rose- 
trees and see if any leaves are curled or rolled 
up. Unroll the leaf and you will generally find 
the maggot. After a little practice, you can 
easily kill the maggot by pinching it between 
the finger and thumb. The lads in the picture 
are busily engaged in unrolling the leaves and 
taking the rose maggot alive. After a few had 
been caught and put in an empty chalk-box 
with a piece of glass for a sliding lid in the 
place of the usual wooden lid, they would then 
be taken into the schoolroom and examined 
under the microscope. Note how busily en- 
gaged and interested they are ! 

Carefully examine the roots of roses budding 
on the brier, as these are specially liable to 
throw up suckers from the root. Cut these 
back with a sharp knife as near the root as 
possible. 

Mulch any newly-planted roses with short 
manure, and give a good watering should 
weather be very dry. 

Should fine large blooms be required, as 
soon as the buds show disbud—that is, cut or 
nip away the smaller buds, leaving only the 
central large one. 

Explain to the boys why this operation produces such large, 
fine blooms. 

Geraniums, stocks, dahlias, or any tender plants, should not, 
as a rule, be planted out in the open garden until after June 1, 
unless you can give them some protection during the night. 

Annuals for somewhat late blooming may be sown this month. 

Wallflowers for blooming next spring may be sown in drills 
8 inches apart. As soon as large enough, they should be trans- 
planted, leaving a distance of about 6 inches from plant to plant. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE. 

Kidney beans—or dwar] beans, as they are sometimes called 
should always be grown in every boy’s plot. They are somewhat 
hardier than the scarlet runner variety. If well thinned they 
are reliable croppers. Sow in drills about 18 inches apart, put- 
ting the seeds in, say, about 4 inches from seed to seed, and cover 





Rose TREE BEFORE BEING DIsBUDDED. 


with about an inch of fine soil. Should any appear above- 
ground before June 1, cover with light soil or with an inverted 
flowerpot during the night, taking care to remove the covering 
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during the day. After June 1 thin out the seedlings, leaving 
about 12 inches from plant to plant. They easily transplant, 
and those you dig up may be given to the lads to take home and 
grow in their own gardens. 

Potatoes—especially the early varieties—should be examined 
for the appearance of the young growth above-ground. Should 
these appear before June 1, cover the same with light soil as a 
protection from the frost, as they are particularly liable to turn 
black with a slight May frost. 

Cabbage plants may be planted out in rows 2 feet apart and 14 
feet apart. 

Tomatoes, for growing in the open, may be planted out after 
June 1. Obtain plants in pots—showing the first truss of blooms, 





Boys SEARCHING Fok ‘‘ Rost Maaeorts.” 


if possible—and put the plants into good soil in a warm, sunny 
site near a wall or close fence. 

Onions should be thinned. Keep a sharp look-out for the onion 
maggot. This pest was very busy with us last year, especially 
on one plot, where the onion crop was a failure. Light soils are 
more favourable to the breeding of this pest than heavy ones. 
The young onion plants when attacked begin to droop and turn 
yellow. If you carefully dig up an infested plant and examine 
it, you will find some white maggots, or larve of the onion-fly. 
This fly lays its eggs on the plant, and the maggot hatches out 
in a week or so, and soon enters the young bulb, which gradually 
decays, becoming soft, and emits a most unpleasant smell. 

To check the ravages of this pest some recommend spraying 
with various insecticides, or sprinkling lime or soot between the 
rows. Any plants seen to be attacked should be dug up with a 
trowel, with the soil for two or three inches around the plant, 
and put into a pail and burnt. 

Turnip-shaped beet should be sown especially on shallow soils, 
and the longer varieties on deep soils. The former variety is 
hardier as well as earlier, and should find a place in every plot. 


Fruit CULTURE. 


Fruit trees and bushes should be sprayed just before the blossom 
opens. Personally, J never use, or recommend the use of, poison- 
ous insecticides with children about, especially as there are 
several good non-poisonous ones now in the market, such as 
** Abol.” 

Apple trees should be well sprayed to keep down the apple 
sucker, one of the most destructive of the insect pests. 

About May 6 remove grease bands. These bands should be 
burnt with the pests adhering to them. Explain to the boys 
that every wingless moth caught in the grease would have laid 
about 200 eggs in the branches of the trees. Hence the impor- 
tance of grease-banding in fruit culture. Specimens of the wing- 
less female winter moths should be examined by the class under 
fhe microscope, and some of the good ones preserved in spirits. 

Strawberry plants should be looked over, and clean straw placed 
round the plants to prevent the berries later on being splashed 
with soil, ete., during heavy rains. 

Weeding should be thoroughly done during May. Use the 
Dutch hoe between all crops, as this loosens the surface soil and 
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causes the ground below to retain its moisture, thereby doing 
away with a lot of watering. Not only so, but it admits the air 
and warmth of the sun. 

Thinning of various growing crops is best done when the soil 
is damp, as they are then more easily pulled out of the ground. 
Not only so, but any plants that you pull out can then be more 
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Rose TREE AFTER BEING DISBUDDED. 


easily transplanted, if wanted to fill up any gaps. After a row 
has been thinned, it is a good plan to water the remaining plants 
through the fine rose of a watering-can, as this settles the soil 
round any plants that may have been disturbed during the opera- 
tion. Thin all root crops in good time, especially carrots and 
parsnips ; else only badly-shaped small specimens will be grown 
if they are allowed to be crowded, even during early stages of 
growth. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S., Devon.—Your letter was not received until the tenth of the 
month. No letters can be answered in the following month that 
are not received before the fifth. (1.) Yes, certainly. (2.) Refer 
to Practical Teacher for January 1911. (3.) Many Education 
Committees rent land specially for school gardens. (4.) The 
ground should be within five minutes’ walk of the school. 





Sowrne ‘* Frencu Beans.” 


A. G. H. and Scotta.—Apply for a greenhouse, but I doubt 
whether you will get it. 

D. H. (N. Yorks).—Be advised, and burn all garden refuse. 
The ash should be dug in, as it lightens and enriches the soil. 
Some advise making a compost heap, which in many cases is 
@ nursery for slugs and pests of all kinds. 

Miss L. W.—Yes; many lady teachers teach the subject as 
successfully as those of the opposite sex. Your County Com- 
mittee will pay for the rough digging. At any rate, they have 
done so in a similar case f . 


A. J. 8.—I should say the frost got at the tubers. 

CornisH Bos.—Some sell the produce, others permit the 
teachers to give the crops to the scholars. The latter is an in- 
centive for the boys to take a greater interest in their garden 
work, 

J. M.—Sorry I cannot lend you a copy. Write to Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh. You will find what you want in their catalogue. 
My dahlias that I had from them last year were true to name and 
did well. 

Dick.—Never buy cheap seeds, but pay a little more and 
obtain seeds from a reliable firm. 

CLEVELAND.—Glad you have taken up the subject in your 
school, and that you find these notes helpful. Your H.M. In- 
spector evidently oti a good thing when he sees it. 

Witi1am K.—As an old and somewhat successful exhibitor 
of sweet peas, I do not think what you suggest would be produc- 
tive of much good. If you have a plentiful supply of plants, 
you might, however, give it a trial and note results. I am 
growing three rows, each about 40 feet long, and shall be glad 
to exchange seed at the end of the season. 

Spray.—Do not use a poisonous spray or insecticide. Try 
“ Abol.” It is non-poisonous—a most important point when 
children are about. 





MEMORIAL TO REV. J. B. PATON, D.D., 
Founder of the National Home-Reading Union. 


AN appeal is now being issued for help in the work of a body 
which has for many years devoted itself to training young people 
in sound intellectual habits—the National Home-Reading Union. 
The objects of the Union are to promote and help profitable read- 
ing among all classes. Its methods are to suggest courses of 
study over a wide range of subjects; to prepare careful lists of 
books on each course; to issue magazines containing helpful 
matter, written by experts, on each subject ; to give personal help 
where required. Among the many subjects which members of 
the Union (either in the “ General,” ‘“ Special,” cr ‘“ Young 
People’s”? courses) are studying at the present moment are : 
Founders of the Empire—Canada ; plant life; housing problems 
and garden cities; the literary study of the Bible; the adven- 
tures of Ulysses; Greek art; Shelley; makers of modern Eng- 
land ; social life in modern Germany; Shakespeare; animal 
intelligence. But the most characteristic method which the 
Union adopts is the formation of “ reading 
circles,” where members can meet for mutual 
help and discussion. These circles have been 
formed in every part of the United Kingdom, in 
Australia, Canada, India, and South Africa. In 
London, with the direct approval of the Board 
of Education, over a thousand ot these reading 
circles have been formed in connection with the 
elementary schools of the London County Council. 

But, obviously, the main work of the National 
Home-Reading Union lies among those who can 
only afford the smallest sums in the way of sub- 
scriptions. The wider extension of its influence, 
entailing some inevitable expense, must be to 
some extent a philanthropic work. It was in 
this spirit that the Union was founded some 
twenty-two years ago by that great philan- 
thropist whose long life of beneficent labour has 
so recently closed, Dr. J. B. Paton. Under his 
guidance the Union struggled manfully to pay 
its,way; but he saw that, if all the possibilities 
of the Union were to be realised, some permanent 
income was absolutely necessary. During the last 
year of his life he threw himself heart and soul 
into the work of establishing a proposed endow- 
ment fund of £10,000, himself opening the sub- 
scription list with £400. A good start hes becn 
made, and the council of the Union now appeal 
with good hope to the generosity of the public to 
carry the scheme to completion, as a worthy me- 
morial of the founder of the Union. The raising of the whole sum 
may no doubt occupy two or three years, and during that time 
some special financial help is needed. To meet this it is proposed 
to supplement the Paton Memorial Endowment Fund by a special 
Memorial Fund for immediate purposes, contributors to this being 
asked to continue their subscriptions for three years. Contribu- 
tions to either Memorial Fund will be most gratefully welcomed, 
and should be sent to the secretary of the National Home-Reading 
Union, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C., from whom 
further information can be obtained. 
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A NEW COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 


ARISING OUT OF AND COMBINED WITH THE 
ORDINARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
For Junior, Middle, and Upper Divisions of Primary Schools. 


BY A. R. PICKLES, M.A., AND DALTON GRANGE. 


Lesson 68 ContTINVED.—PAPER MODELLING: THE DoG 
KENNEL. 




















SomE QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the area of the floor of the kennel ? 
2. Find the area of a rectangle which represents the difference 
between this area and the area of a long upright side. 
3. What is the area of the door ? 
. What is the area of paper in the end without a door ? 
. Find the area of paper in the opposite end. 
. Find the perimeter of one end. 
- What is the area of the whole roof ? 
. Find the volume of the roof portion. 
9. Of the remaining portion. 
10. Of the whole of the kennel. 


ocoxnouw- 


Answers. 


1. 6} sq. in. 6. 9} in. 

2. } sq. in. 7. 9 sq. in. 

3. } sq. in. 8. 3} cub. in. 
4. 5§ sq. in. 9. 13§ cub. in. 
5. 4§ sq. in. 10. 16% cub. in. 


Lesson 69.—THE SCALENE TRIANGLE, 


Cut out of coloured paper a square of 8 cm. side, a rectangle 
8 cm. by 6 cm., and a rhomboid 8 cm. by 6 cm., having an in- 
cluded angle of 60°. Cut each of the quadrilaterals along the 


thin lines shown in the diagrams. 


Fix one of the triangles from each quadrilateral in the book. 
(The triangle from the square will be made up of the two smaller 
triangles—see pupil’s page below.) Place the triangle from the 
same quadrilateral over the one in the book to show that the 
two triangles are equal. 

If we name the first triangle from its angles, what name shall 
we give to it? Why? How can you show this? The second 
triangle? Why? How do you know it is a right angle? In- 
troduce here the term hypotenuse. The third triangle? How 
can you show this? Write under each triangle its name. 

Measure and write down on each triangle in the book the 
length of its sides. What do you notice? Turn back to the 
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lesson on the isosceles triangle. What do you know about the 
sides of these triangles? Turn to the lesson on the equilateral 
triangle. What do you know about the sides of these triangles ? 
How do the triangles just drawn differ from these? Give the 
name “scalene triangle,” and explain the term. What is a 
scalene triangle ? How does it differ from an isosceles triangle ? 
an equilateral triangle? What must the equilateral triangle 
be if named from its angles? What do you know about the 
isosceles triangle if named from its angles? the scalene triangle ? 

Now take the scalene triangle obtained from the square which 
has not been fixed in the book. Place it on the one in the book, 
so that it fits exactly. Now take one of the angles of this triangle, 
and see if it equals either of the two remaining angles. Repeat 
with the two remaining angles of the triangle. What do you 

notice about the angles ? Repeat with the two remaining triangles. 
Now write in your book what you have learnt about the angles 
of a scalene triangle. 

On a line 6 cm. long, with the help of your compasses, draw a 

scalene triangle having sides 7 cm. and 9 cm. long. (Give the 
pupils sufficient time to make the attempt. Then show how it 
may be done for the sake of the backward pupils.) Repeat with 
other measurements. Construct a scalene triangle with base 
4 in. and height 3 in. without using the compasses. (When 
sufficient time has been given, the teacher should go quickly 
round the class, and pick out the isosceles triangles.) Bring to 
the notice of the class. How did these pupils get an isosceles 
triangle ? If you draw a perpendicular line from the end of 
the base, what kind of a triangle will you get ? 

Try to construct a scalene triangle on a base of 10 cm., and 
having sides 6 cm. and 2 cm. long. What does this problem 
show ? 

SomE QUESTIONS. 
Triangle 1. 

1. Find its area. 

2. What is the difference between the areas of the two triangles 
of which it is made ? 

3. Reduce the base to a fraction of the perimeter. 

4. What fraction of the original square is the smaller right- 
angled triangle ? 

5. How many less degrees in the angles of the triangle than in 
the angle of the square ? 

Triangle 2. 

1. How many times longer is the hypotenuse than the shortest 
side of the triangle ? 

2. What is the area of the triangle ? 

3. If we call the hypotenuse the base, what will the height 
be? (Work arithmetically, then measure.) 

4, What fraction is the right angle of the sum of the angles of 
the triangle ? 

5. Reduce each side to a fraction of the perimeter, and add 
the three fractions. 

Triangle 3. 

1. Measure and write down the length of the longest side in 
inches and tenths (write as decimal). 

2. What fraction is the shorter side of this ? 

3. How many times more degrees in the angles of the rhom- 
boid than in the angles of the triangle ? 

4. The angle A contains 120°, B contains 25°. What is the 
size of the angle C ? 

5. Reduce each angle to the fraction of a right angle, and 
write down their sum. 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 


AA 4 


Acute-angled. Right-angled. Obtuse-angled. 


A scalene triangle has three unequal sides. A scalene triangle 
has three unequal angles. A scalene triangle may be an acute- 
angled triangle, a right-angled triangle, or an obtuse-angled 
triangle. The angles of a scalene triangle are all different in size. 


3. 





Answers. 
Triangle 1. Triangle 2. Triangle 3. 
1. 32 sq. cm. 1. 14. 1. 4°8 in. 
2. 8 sq. cm. 2. 24 sq. cm. 2. 4. 
3 %. 3. 4cm. 8 mm. 3. 2 times. 
4. +. 4. 4. 4. 35°. 
5. 180° less. 5. 1. 5. 14, Fs. Ws, 2. 
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The Scalene Triangle. The Figure 4. 


Draw as shown in the diagram. Cut along the thick lines. 
Fix the figure in the book, arranging the triangle in the book 
by its side. 
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SoME QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the area of the triangle cut out ? 

2. What fraction is the hypotenuse of the whole perimeter 
of this triangle ? 

3. What is the area of the triangle on AB ? 

4. Now write down the area of the oblique portion of the 
figure. 

5. What is the area of the vertical portion of the figure ? 

6. Calculate the area of the remainder. 
7. Write down the area of the whole figure. 

8. What is the difference between the lengths of the two 
sloping edges ? 

9. How much must be added to the figure to make it a com- 
plete rectangle ? 

10. What would the area of this rectangle be ? 


Answers. 


1. 14 sq. in. 6. 1§ sq. in. 

2. yy. 7. 5} sq. in. 

3. 3% sq. in. 8. 1} in. 

4. 1§ sq. in. 9. 114 sq. in. 
5. 2} sq. in. 10. 16§ sq. in. 


MIDDLE COURSE. 
Lesson 70.—Parer Mopetimsc: Lavatory Gtass. 


Draw as shown in the diagram. Cut out along the thick 
lines, fold along the dotted lines, and fix as in the illustration. 


To represent the mirror, fix on another piece of paper of different 
colour. 
N.B.—Do not cut out the portion representing the mirror, 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Measure and write down the length of one of the sloping 
edges of the top of the modelininches. (Write answer as decimal.) 

2. Find the length in inches of one of the other oblique edges 
of the model. (Answer as decimal.) 

3. Calculate the area of the triangular part at the top of the 
model. 

4. What is the area of the remainder of the back of the model ? 

5. What decimal fraction of the back of the rectangular 
portion is the triangular part ? 

6. Find the total area of the back of the model. 

7. What is the area of one of the sides of the model ? 

8. Calculate in inches the perimeter of the side portion of the 
model. (Answer as decimal.) 

9. Write down the area of that portion of the back which lies 
below the box. 

10. Calculate the volume of the box. 


Answers. 


1, 2°3 in. 6. 232 sq. in. 
2. 1°6 in. 7. 18 sq. in. 
3. 28 sq. in. 8. 5°85 in. 

4. 21 sq. in. 9. 43 sq. in. 
5. °125. 10. 34 cub. in. 


Paper Mopetiinc: A SHOVEL. 
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Draw as shown in the diagram. Cut out along the 
thick lines, folding along the dotted lines. Fix as shown 











in the diagram. When fixed, cut away those pieces of 
the flaps that project. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Calculate the area of the handle in square inches. 
(Answer as decimal.) 

2. Find the area of one of the triangular sides of the 
model. 
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3. What is the area of the largest face of this model ? 

4. Measure and write down in inches the length of 
one of the sloping edges of this face. (Answer as 
decimal.) 

5. Find the perimeter of this face. 

6. What is the area of the remaining portion of the 
model ? 

7. Calculate the total area of paper in the model. 
(Omit flaps.) 

8. Express the length of the handle as the fraction of 
the length of the longest edge. 

9. A rectangle equals in height and area the largest 
face of the model. Find the other dimension of the 
rectangle. 

10. A diagonal of this largest face is drawn. Find 
the area of the larger of the two triangles into which 
the face is divided. 
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Answers. 


1. 2°25 sq. in. 6. 3 sq. in. 

2. 2} sq. in. 7. 213 sq. in. 
3. 12 sq. in. 8. 4. 

4. 4°1 in. 9. 3 in. 

5. 14°2 in. 10. 8 sq. in. 
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Draw as shown in the diagram. Cut out along thick lines, 
and fold along the dotted lines. Cut out of white paper a piece 
similar in size and shape to the label when folded. Place on the 
model before fixing together, and fix so that the model appears 
as shown. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Find the area of the triangular piece at the top. 

2. Express the height of this triangle as a fraction of its base. 

3. Whet is the total area of the back of the model ? 

4. Find the area of one of the rectangular pieces cut away. 

5. Find the area of the front when these two pieces have been 
cut away. 

6. What is the total area of paper in the model? (Omit the 
flaps.) 

7. What fraction is the triangular portion of the back of the 
remainder of the back ? 

8 Reduce the width of one hole to the decimal fraction of 
its length. 

9. What decimal fraction of one foot is the perimeter of one 
hole ? 

10. Express the width of the model as a fraction of its total 
length. 

Answers. 


1. 1% sq. in. 6. 23} sq. in. 
2. ig. 7. as. 

3. 13% sq. in. 8. 25. 

4. 2} sq. in. 9. “625. 

5. 92% sq. in 10. 3 


Lesson 71.—THE ALGEBRA OF THE TRIANGLE. 











1. Revision Exercises.—Allow pupils to draw in their books 
the above triangles. It is recommended that a” be the same 
length in each triangle, and 6” also. 

Give numerous oral revision questions—for example: What 
is the perimeter of the equilateral triangle ? the isosceles tri- 
angle ? etc. What is the difference between the base of the 
isosceles triangle and one of its equal sides ? etc. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. One side of an equilateral triangle measures z cm. Write 
down its perimeter. 

2. If the height of the triangle is h cm., what is the difference 
between one side and the height ? 

3. (he base of an isosceles triangle measures x inches, and one 
of the equal sides y inches. What is its perimeter ? 

4. What is the difference between the total length of the two 
equal sides and the base of this triangle ? 
5. The sides of a scalene triangle are a”, b”, and c”, while the 
height isd’. How much longer is the perimeter than the height ? 


Answers. 


3. 2 + 2y in. 5.a+6+c¢ —din. 
. 2y — xin. 


l. 3a cm. 


2. « — hem. 


x "7 


“—%2—> +¢—s— 








Repeat drawing and oral questions as above on triangles 
having dimensions as shown. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. One side of an equilateral triangle measures 2b inches. 
What is its perimeter ? 

2. The base of an isosceles triangle measures a cm. Each 
equal side is twice as long as the base. Find the total length 
of the three sides of this triangle. 

3. The perimeter of an equilateral triangle measures 12b cm. 
What is the length of one side ? 

4. The perimeter of an isosceles triangle is 17b inches. The 
base is 56 inches. Find the length of one of the equal sides. 

5. Two of the sides of a scalene triangle measure 5r inches, 
and 4x inches. The perimeter is 16x inches. What is the 
length of the third side ? 

Answers. 


1. 6b in. 3. 4b cm. 5. 7x in. 


2. 5a cm. 4. 66 in. 


2. Further Examples in Addition. — Pupils 
draw isosceles triangle in books, putting 22” as 
the dimension of the base. Each of the sides 
is 1” longer than the base. What is the length 
of one of the equal sides? Find the total length 
of both. What is the perimeter of this 
triangle ? 

Give other examples of isosceles and scalene 
triangles, with dimensions: 2% + 2, 2x + 3, 
4c + 5, etc. Question as above. 

Pupils draw another isosceles triangle in their books, the base 
being longer than each of the equal sides. Introduce as above 
2x — 1, and give oral questions. Repeat with other triangles. 

When many questions have been worked orally the pupils 
should be asked to work some of these additions on paper. 

The perimeter of the above isosceles triangle will be worked 
as follows : 


¢ 7 


2x + 1 = side. 
2x + 1 = side. 
Qu = base. 


6x + 2 = perimeter. 


: NOTE. 

Tue Course of Work which has been so popular in these 
pages has now been published in book form by Messrs. 
Schofield and Sims of Huddersfield. We are in receipt of 
the First Year’s Course (Teachers’ and Pupils’ Books), and 
hope to review the whole series when Bate | 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COLUMN. 


PRINTING BY GASLIGHT. 
BY THOMAS A. BRIGGS. 


_ is a great joy in watching the image come 
up on one’s first negative, and not less is the 
pleasure of making the first print. The enthusiast may 
admire a good negative very much, but a dirty gray 
iece of glass does not appeal to one’s aunts and cousins. 
hey want a print, so that they may say, “ Isn’t it like 
me?” This banal observation is frequent, incisive, 
and conclusive. 

Seeing that you have now mastered the art of develop- 
ing a glass plate, it seems a natural step to take the 
development of bromide and “ gaslight ” papers as the 
next topic; and although the text-books usually treat 
of printing-out papers, or daylight printing, first, I will 
leave them until later. 

Development paper is of two kinds—bromide and 
gaslight. The bromide paper has a coating very much 
like that of plates, but much slower in action and less 
sensitive, and nearly all the developers used for plates 
may be used for bromide printing. An orange-coloured 
glass must be used in the dark-room lamp ; ruby is not 
necessary, and is less comfortable to work with. The 
paper is placed in the printing-frame while in the orange 
light, and the gas is turned up while the frame is ex- 
posed to its light for a number of seconds, according 
to one’s judgment. After the exposure is over the 
paper appears quite unaltered, and must now be placed 
in the developing solution. There is a certain knack 
in doing this, for the paper must be wetted over its 
whole surface as quickly as possible. Opposite corners 
of the print must be held, sensitive side downwards, 
and the print swept quickly and unhesitatingly over 
the surface of the liquid, thus wetting the whole almost 
instantaneously (Fig. 1). 


Fia. 1 


This is quite a simple matter in practice, and avoids 
all chance of little air-bells clinging to the surface, 
causing white undeveloped spots on the finished print. 
The developer should be a non-staining one. Such a 
solution as pyro would leave a sickly yellow colour on 
the paper, so it must be ruled out for bromide work. 
Amido! is the finest for this class of work, as it gives rich 
blacks, and is wonderfully clean in its working. Un- 
fortunately it keeps very badly in solution, and so must 
be made up each time it is required, or else “ tabloid ” 
or powder preparations must be used. 

he tabloid amidol is very handy, but is rather ex- 
pensive compared with other developers. Rodinal, 
which I have mentioned in connection with plates, is 
a very suitable one, and is even more handy than 
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powders. A good strength is rodinal, 1 drachm; water, 
3$ 02. (1 to 28). 

For those who are willing to make up a developer 
as required, the following is a good one for producing 
a fine quality print—Amidol, 12 grains; sodium sul- 
phite, 160 grains ; potassium bromide, 2 grains ; water, 
5 oz. This will only keep in solution for two or three 
days. 

It may be thought a difficult matter to weigh out such 
a small quantity as two grains of the potassium bromide, 
so I will describe the method of making a ten per cent. 
solution. Add 1 oz. of potassium bromide to 10 ozs. 
of water, and you will readily see that each ounce of 
the solution will now contain 44 grains of the crystals, 
approximately ,', of 437} grains, which make an ounce, 
and as there are 480 minims to the fluid ounce, each 
ten minims contain about 1 grain of the bromide. It 
is quite accurate enough to count one drop as a minim; 
thus twenty drops will give you the two grains of the 
substance required. British weights and measures have 
been the cause of much sorrow and tribulation; but it 
is possible to dispense with them entirely in modern 
photography by the use of prepared chemicals, and the 
above directions are only for the use of those who wish 
to go beyond the “ tabloid ”’ stage. 

After development is complete, the print is rinsed, 
and placed in the usual hypo bath, 4 oz. to the pint of 
water. Leave the print in this for about fifteen minutes, 
and then wash in running water for not less than half 
an hour, finally hanging up to dry. 

The bromide process frightens many amateurs because 
the image is invisible after printing, therefore the ex- 
posure must be guessed, or calculated from previous 
exposures. The following little preliminary experiment 
will be of more use than pages of directions. 

Place a good average negative, together with a piece 
of bromide paper, in the printing-frame. The sensitive 
side of the paper can be easily determined, because the 
sheet will invariably curl inwards, or if the corner be 
bitten, the emulsion will stick to the teeth. Now hold the 
frame at, say, 8 inches from a common bat’s-wing burner, 
and give the whole 2 seconds exposure. Cover up a 
strip with a piece of card, and give another 2 seconds. 
Cover a further strip, giving 4 seconds this time, then 8, 
then 16. If you will think this ove: for a moment, 
you will see that the first strip had only 2 seconds, 
the second had 2 plus 2, the third 2 plus 2 plus 4, and 
so on. The net result is that each has had double the 
last time. Now develop, and you will find that one 
of the strips has had the correct exposure, say the 4 
seconds one ; then all negatives with a density like the 
test-plate will be fairly exposed in 4 seconds at 8 inches 
from the gas. There is considerable latitude with most 
makes of bromide paper. 

From two or three trials like this on different negatives, 
you will easily be able to judge the exposure for any 
particular picture, after which all is plain sailing. 

All of the foregoing operations necessitate the use of 
a dark room, and for many people it is not convenient 
to have a place set apart for photographic “ messing.’ 
Those who wish to print and develop in any ordinary 
room will find “gaslight” paper a great boon. The 
frame is filled with paper in subdued artificial light (the 
body should be placed between the sensitive material 
and the light while this is being done). Expose as 
before, and develop in any developer suitable for bromide 
paper, mixed in a more concentrated form than for 

romides, such as rodinal, 1 drachm; water, 24 02. 
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(1 to 20). Gaslight paper should develop very quickly— 
sometimes in ten or twenty seconds. Watch the image 
very closely, and as soon as it is nearly dark enough, 
take it out of the solution quickly and rinse for a mo- 
ment, afterwards placing the sheet in the usual hypo 
bath. If the image is over a minute in coming to the 
right strength, the exposure has been insufficient, and 
the remedy is.obvious. 

Forced or prolonged development produces stains 
and yellowness. Of course, you must remember that as 
the paper is capable of being handled in white light, its 
sensitiveness is not so great as that of bromide, con- 
sequently its exposure must be much longer. As a 
very rough guide, if a negative required 4 seconds for 
bromide paper, it may have 30:seconds to a minute in 
using gaslight paper. 

In bromide and gaslight printing, the time of ex- 
posure varies with the square of the distance from the 
light. Thus a print requiring 4 seconds at 8 inches 
will require 16 seconds at 16 inches. For the mathe- 
matically inclined, I give the accompanying figure (2). If 
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we have a negative 4 x 3 at one foot from the candle, 
it receives a certain amount of light, represented by the 
four-sided pyramid. To receive the same total volume 
of light, a negative placed at two feet away will have 
to be 8 x 6, which is four times the area, each portion 
receiving only one quarter the intensity of light, neces- 
sitating four times the exposure. The relative ex- 
posures are therefore in the proportion of 1 x 1 to 
2x 2. 

Any one who has mastered the art of elementary 
development will find that gaslight printing is a fas- 
cinating and easy method of making prints, and it is 
entirely independent of bright daylight. This should 
be a great recommendation to those who live in these 
isles of ours. 


NEXT MONTH. 
An interesting report of the Imperial Conference. 
VOL. XXXI. 
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A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


HOW GYDA HELPED MULDVARP THE MOLE. 
BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


agentes the mole was having a very busy 
time. He and his little wife Talpa felt it was 
time to teach their children to eat meat ; and as there 
were five of them, and they were always hungry, Muld- 
varp had to spend all his time hunting and digging 
new roads through the earth with his strong, broad, 
short front paws to catch more earthworms for the 
hungry little ones. 

“ Muldvarp, my dear,” said the little Mole-Mother, 
when he came back to the nest one afternoon, bringing 
a fat earthworm for the young moles, “ you seem very 
tired.” 

“Yes,” said Muldvarp, “I am. 
so many new hunting-places lately.” 

“Ah!” said his little wife in a kind tone, “it has 
been so dry, and the prey has gone so deep down that 
you have had to dig deep too. Your poor paws must 
ache.” 

“No, no,” said Muldvarp the mole, “not ache”— 
and he spread out his wondrous paws with pride—“ not 
ache. You see my claws are strong; but maybe they 
are just a trifle tired.” 

“Well, we have rain now,” said Talpa the Mole- 
Mother in a cheery tone; “ the earth is getting a pleasant 
coolness.” 

* Yes, yes,” said Mole-Father, “ it will be easier work 
digging to-morrow.” 

“Don’t our baby moles grow ?” 
as she fed them one after the other. 

“Yes,” said Mole-Father; “and what lovely soft 
coats they will have very soon.” 

“ Just like yours, dear,” said Mole-Mother, as she 
gently rubbed his fur this way and that. A pussy 
would have been vexed by this, but a mole’s fur has 
no “ wrong way.” If it had, it would hurt a mole to 
run backwards through the earth, as he must some- 
times do; so Mole-Father liked to have his fur, which 
was like ‘the softest black velvet, rubbed backwards 
and forwards. 

After the mole babies had been fed, they cuddled 
down with their mother into the soft bed of moss 
and grass that lined their nest. 

The Mole-Mother spoke again. 
idea.” 

“ What is it ?”’ asked Mole-Father in a sleepy voice. 

“Can you smell that it is raining ? ” asked she. 

“Of course, my dear; there is quite a fine earthy 
smell. But what is your good idea ?” 

“Tt is that instead of digging to-morrow you should 
take a rest. Just run out on the grass to-night and 
catch a few snails for us.” 

“T might do that,” said Mole-Father in a rather 
doubtful voice—* but snails are such shelly things, you 
know.’ 

* Well, suppose you caught us a frog?” said the 
little Mole-Mother ; * that might be less ‘work for you, 
and it is not shelly. Besides,” added she, “if we don’t 
teach our little ones what things are good ‘for food, how 
can they know what to hunt for when they are grown 

2 ”> 
ac ‘You are a wise Mother-Mole, as you always are,’ 
said Mole-Father. “I will go up and hunt on the 
grass.” 
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When night came he said to the Mole-Mother: “ Now, 

my dear, if anything comes to hurt you or the little 
ones, you know there are many doors out of this nest. 
No two doors open into the same passage. The passages 
wind a bit, but each passage leads at last to the high- 
road, and from there you can get to my fortress and 
be safe.” 

“You hear what father says, children?” said Mole- 
Mother. 

“It’s a good way to go,” said Muldvarp. He felt 
quite doubtful about the little ones ever finding their 
way there. 

“Oh, we are quite safe,” said Mole-Mother rather 
crossly ; “ but soon we shall be hungry again. You 
just run above ground and bring us a frog or a few 
snails, or even a mouse might do at a pinch; only 
do start at once, and don’t be long.” 

So up went Muldvarp, and came out of the earth on 
nice green grass. The rain had stopped, the moon was 
shining, the snails and slugs ‘eit earthworms were 
creeping about enjoying themselves very much. The 
frog was leaping about, and the little mice were play- 
ing catch-tail among the tree roots. 

* It’s really nice to come up tunnel on to the grass 
sometimes ; it gives a mole a chance of using his eyes,” 
said Muldvarp to himself, as he looked out of his thick 
skin and fur with his bright, black eyes. “A really 
nice place this.” 

Just then an owl hooted. 

“Ah, ah!” said Muldvarp, “I came up tunnel to 
hunt, but there’s that horrid owl out hunting too. 
I won’t stay up here long. I'll just catch a frog and go 
down tunnel again, I think.” 

He tried to catch the frog, but the frog leapt to the 
river bank, and splash he went into the water, and was 
safe from the mole. 

“ [ll have a good drink, anyway,” said the mole to 
himself, and went to the brink of the stream and en- 
joyed the water very much, for moles are thirsty folk. 
“It was clever of me to build my fortress under this 
meadow,” thought he—‘ being so near a stream has 
saved me the trouble of digging little water wells in 
my roads.” 

Muldvarp was still priding himself on his wisdom 
when a dark shadow seemed to fall over him. “ The 
owl,” thought he; and in his fright tumbled into the 
stream. 

The owl was hunting for voles, so he did not much 
care; and as Muldvarp could swim, he did not much 
care either. Still he knew the bank was not a safe place, 
so he struck out into the stream and took refuge on some 
big water-lily leaves that grew so near together that 
they overlapped one another and made quite a good 
raft. 

There the mole rested, but he felt very cross. “ It 
will be a long time before I come up tunnel to hunt 
again,” thought he. 

When daylight came, Gyda, the little daughter of 
the landlord of the wayside inn, rowed up stream to 
gather water-lilies to make the inn parlour look smart, 
as guests were to arrive for breakfast. 

As she was gathering a lily she caught sight through 
the flags and rushes of a cluster of lily leaves with 
some black thing resting on it. She pushed her boat 
through the rushes, and picked up the little black thing. 

“Why, it’s you, Muldvarp!” cried she. “ What 
trouble have you been in to be in such a queer place for 
a mole ?” 
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But Muldvarp made no reply. He had a dim notion 
that Gyda’s hand was a kind little hand, so he did not 
bite it, as he could have done very sharply, but only 
waited in wonder. ; 

Gyda put him in the boat, pushed to the bank, and 
stepped out. She ran a little way in the field, put the 
mole down on a molehill, and cried, “Go home, Muld- 
ver ; go home.” 

o sooner did Muldvarp feel the earth under his feet 
than he began to dig. Down, down, down he went— 
right out of sight at last. 

So fast he went, Gyda could hardly believe her own 
eyes. 

“He’s quite gone!” she cried in wonder—“ he’s 
gone home ;” and she laughed and clapped her hands 
with delight. “I never could have guessed a mole 
could dig like that. Why, one might say he dived into 
the earth, but that does sound silly ;” and she laughed 
again, and went back to her boat and rowed home 
to the inn with her water lilies. 

A very little digging brought Muldvarp to his own 
highroad. Down this he ran quickly, then turned into 
the passage that led to his nest. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Mole- Mother, “ where have 
you been? I feared you were caught in a trap.” 

“ Not so bad as that,” said Muldvarp, “ but I’ve met 
with a mishap.” 

“I hope that’s something good to eat,” said a baby- 
mole, “ for we’re very hungry.” 

“ Be quiet, child,” said his mother ; “ you shall soon 
have breakfast now father is here quite safe.” 

“Yes,” said Muldvarp, “I caught this as I came 
back ; and while you eat it, I'll tell you all about my 
mishap ;” and he did. 

“Now you're safe,” said Mole-Mother, “I’m quite 
content.” 

“If any harm had come to you,” replied Muldvarp, 
“I should have died of grief.” 


PEEPS AT THE PAST. 
Miss Ciara Grant recently delivered a lecture to the 
members of the Froebel Society at Essex Hall. She has 
now published the substance of this address in a pamphlet 
issued by the same society at the modest price of 34d. 
We recommend this breezy lecture to all our readers, 
and give the following taste of its quality :— 


‘Imagine sixty solemn little children, sixty solemn little 
thimbles, and the following little drama is enacted :— 

“Teacher: ‘1. I hold up my left hand. [Children 
repeat, with the appropriate actions.) Now, Johnny, haven't 
I told you that your left hand is on the door side ? (Aside: 
Next year your door will be on the right side. Most annoy- 
ing!) 2. I take up my thimble. 3. I hold up my right 
hand. 4. I put my thimble on.’ 

“ Boy: ‘ Please, teacher, my fimble’s too big and it’s fell 
off.’ | Whole class stops while the missing ‘ fimble’ is found. | 

“Girl: ‘ Please, teacher, my fimble’s too little and it's 
fell off.’ . 

“* Teacher (with a mental protest against the varying size 
of fingers when the thimbles were so beautifully uniform) : 
‘ Now, children, listen tome. No one else is to drop a thimble, 
but if you do drop it you are not to pick it up. You just 
go on putting it on when J say “4” and never mind.’ ” 


Of course there is a serious side to Miss Grants 
cheerfulness, and we leave our readers to study the 
pamphlet at their leisure. 


Show this Special Number of The Practical 
Teacher to a friend. 
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French Prize 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Competition. 





1. All French translations must be received not later than May 8, 1911, and addressed to: — Prizz Eprror, Office 


of The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 





coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 


Caraccioli constate avec mauvaise humeur dans ses Lettres 
Récréatives (1768), “On ne voit que des gens qui ne se lassent 
point de lire et tant pis pour eux ;” et il se plaint du grand 
nombre de brochures “qui ont pris la place de ces ouvrages 
— qui immortalisent la nation.” Les Chroniques et 
es Mémoires sont pleins de détails sur cette fidvre de lecture. 
Restif de la Bretonne affirme dans ses Jascripcions a la date 
du 7 novembre, 1785: “Depuis quelque temps, les ouvriers 
de la capitale sont devenus intraitables parce qu’ils ont lu, 
dans nos livres, une vérité trop forte pour eux; que l’ouvrier 
est un homme précieux. Depuis qu’ils l’ont lue, cette vérité, 
ils paraissent prendre a tiche de la rendre un mensonge, en 
négligeant leur travail, et en diminuant de valeur au moins 
de la moitié.” Il n’aurait pas fallu dire 4 Restif que les 
philosophes n’étaient pas responsables du mouvement révolu- 
tionnaire qu'il prévoyait en 1780 quand il s’écriait “Elle 
viendra peut-étre cette Révolution terrible ot l'homme utile 
sentira son importance.” Sept ans aprés il répétait encore 
“Voyez-vous cet esprit remuant qui se manifeste?... 
Ecoutez la voix d’un plébéien qui voit tout, qui vit avec le 
peuple, qui connaitt ses plus secrétes pensées! La fermenta- 
tion existe ; elle augmente... l’ouvrier est devenu le despote, 
et, par un renversement qui annonce une révolution terrible, 
le pouvoir est passé entre les mains de ceux qui ont intérét 
de l’anéantir.” L’ouvrier, 4 son avis, était devenu despote 
parce qu’il avait lu, chez les philosophes, des vérités trop 
fortes pour lui: La préoccupation constante des philosophes 
a améliorer le sort des ouvriers, d’augmenter leur bien-étre, 
leur salaire, doit fatalement amener la suppression du 
travail. Ils ressemblent aux estomacs que trop de nourri- 
ture engorge et rend paresseux.” Mercier dans son Tubleaw 
de Paris nous apporte plus d’un témoignage non moins 
précieux. “Il faut beaucoup de livres,” déclare Mercier, 
“parce qu'il y a beaucoup de lecteurs. Il en faut pour 
toutes les conditions qui ont un droit égal 4 sortir de 
l'ignorance.” 

From “ Les Philosophes et la sociéte francaise au 


XVIIF siecle,” by M. Rovustan. 


RESULT oF THE APRIL CoMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “ Henriette.” (Will “Henriette” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 


First Class.—Paul, Gorse-blossom, Dim, Sirrah, Haar- 
faager, Niejnie, L. N. R., Mara, L’espérance, Lorna Doone, 
Fur, October, Pointsettia, Jan, Rainez, Griffin Rampant, 
Redcar, Moira, Old B, Gorse, En avant, Ravenscraig, 
Westcotes, Hialmar, Jaune-rouge, Eglinton, Auld Lang 
Syne, Bachelier, Clapham, Bayeux, Claire d’Arras, Retlaw, 
Judannah, Puff-ball, Corinth, Ray, Tum-tum, Pickwick, 
WwW. M. E., Clutterbuck, Cyclamen, Mary Garth, Alan, Manu 
forti, Crontha, Harriet, Saxivicus, Nil desperandum, 
Amateur, Michael, Gorgio, Sirius, Mergy, Bourbon, Sauter- 
elle, Gem, Excelsior, Manon, Rye, Niquette, Orlando, Hard- 
He Dee, Caberfeial, Kalmar, Yvonne, Prix, Violette, Roma, 

oppy. 
Second Class.—Kalabasch, Therapia, Shamrock, Lewin, 
Claire, Camelodunum, Hiawatha, Gillon, Lis, Aimée, Olive, 
Curio, Karrotts, Winkles, Breton, Ilanthe, Portia, Forward, 
Snodgrass, Griff ii., Normand. 


REport. 


Were it not for a phrase which formed a stumbling-block 
to many candidates, the average merit of the papers would 
be much higher than it is. The phrase referred to is au ton 
tranchant et absolu, which, by an entire disregard of French 
idiom, some candidates considered as being of an adverbial 
nature, and referring to a parlé, instead of being, as it is, an 
attributive phrase to wn de ces personnages. Some candidates 
did not understand the difference in meaning between 
“ sophistical” and “sophisticated,” and did not realise that 
the adjective “dogmatic” has a wider range of meaning than 
the word “dogma,” from which it is formed. Others again 
translated échappé a with absolute literalness, and a few 
translated garder as “guard against.” Décisionnaire, a word 
invented by Montesquieu, was a slight difficulty. The 
successful candidate has got round it very nicely. 


Prize TRANSLATION. 


This somewhat sophistical method, from which in my 
opinion even Socrates himself was not entirely free, was one of 

ranklin’s youthful failings. He cured himself of it gradually, 
binding himself down of his own free will when expressing 
his thoughts to a dubitative form, and avoiding any appear- 
ance of dogmatism. He had given considerable thought to 
the question of appealing to men through their own 
interests, and he had grasped the fact that to do this a man 
must not appear too certain or too convinced of his own 
opinion ; people agree with you more readily, and are more 
willing to accept at your hands what they believe they have 
discovered in part for themselves. Montesquieu, in his 
Lettres Persanes, speaks of one of those people of incisive and 
commanding tone who are still to be found: “The other 
day,” writes Rica to Usbek, “I found myself in a company 
where I saw a man well content with himself. In the space 
of quarter of an hour he settled three questions in etilen, 
four problems in history, and five points in physics. I 
never met a man who laid down the law so decidedly on 
every point under the sun.” 

Franklin was the exact sana to that man; he ended 
by erasing from his vocabulary the words “certainly,” 
“doubtless.” “In their stead,” he writes, “I adopted the 
words ‘I conceive,’ ‘I presume’ that a thing is thus or thus ; 
or else, ‘It seems to me to be so at the present moment.’ 
When any one else advanced an opinion which I supposed 
incorrect, of my own free will I denied myself the pleasure 
of contradicting him abruptly, and of proving on the spot 
some absurdity in his statement ; and when replying I began 
by pointing out that in certain cases or circumstances his 
opinion might be correct, but that in the present case it 
appeared, it seemed to me that there was a slight difference, 
etc. I soon experienced the advantage of this change of 
tone. The conversations in which I took part became more 
agreeable ; the modest manner in which I set forth my 
opinions ensured them a readier acceptance and less contra- 
diction ; I myself experienced less mortification when I was 
wrong, and I was more successful in turning others from 
their errors.” HENRIETTE. 


NOTE. 
NELSON’S FRENCH WALL SHEETS 
are the best for teaching purposes. 
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The Problems of Juvenile Employment. 


BY JOHN 


I.—Tue Van-Boy Savep. 


M Y inquiries to date had led me mainly among 

those who were associated with the boys em- 
ployed by general carriers and private firms, and I 
was anxious to see whether the driftage we have noted 
with these lads was common in all branches of the 
distributing industry. 

Recently I was privileged to have a long conversa- 
tion with the superintendent of the goods department 
of one of our largest railway companies. In the London 
dep6t about two hundred vanguards (van-boys) are 
employed, earning a weekly wage starting at 7s. per 
week, which, with extras, aggregated from 10s. 6d. to 
12s. 6d. per week. The duties of these boys are, as a 
rule, those common to lads of this class, but it is in- 
teresting to note that the carmen are instructed to 
make use of the boy in the care of the horse and harness 
whilé on a journey. Delay in the acceptance of goods 
is common, and then a boy is expected to busy himself 
in keeping the horses and tackle “spic and span.” 
Thus he learns to handle horses and their gear, and is 
prepared for the next stage. 

Those who show aptitude—and there is a large per- 
centage of these—pass on to the grade of van-shifters, 
whose duty it is to receive the horses and vans in the 
yards, and to shift the cars to the sheds. Here he gets 
a closer insight into the care of the horse, and at the 
same time gains experience in the handling of goods. 
His wage increases at this point to 15s. or 16s. per week. 

As vacancies occur among the carmen promotions are 
made from the rank of van-shifters, and it is gratifying 
to note that fully nineteen out of every twenty carmen 
employed by the company have been van-boys in their 
service. In fact, the superintendent was satisfied that 
it was most satisfactory to train their own carmen. 
As boys they got to know the requirements of the 
company, they obtained an intimate acquaintance 
with London, and proved, on the whole, more reliable 
than men imported in the adult stage. All the van- 
guards cannot be absorbed in the carrier service, but 
others, whose physique comes up to the standard required 
by the company, are engaged as goods porters. 

Those lads who, from inability or unsuitability, are 
not competent to become either carmen or porters, are 
encouraged to seek cther employment for which they 
are adapted. I was informed that recently there had 
been somewhat of a glut of these lads, growing old in 
the service, and the superintendent had had occasion 
to interview some twenty, who he thought should 
be doing something better, and had urged them to seek 
some more lucrative and more suitable jobs. The good- 
will of the company is demonstrated by the fact that 
these lads are to be retained temporarily while they are 
seeking places elsewhere. 


HERE, THEN, WE HAVE A GRADED SYSTEM 


by which a lad may pass from van-boy to goods foreman, 
or chief carman, or to goods superintendent, as far as I 
am aware; a system under which the higher ranks are 
invariably recruited from the lower; a system which 
makes us hesitate to look upon this sphere of employ- 
ment as hopeless—as a blind alley. 


PERKINS. 


A very large proportion of our workers are engaged 
in the distributing industry, without which our internal 
and external trade would be at a standstill. There 
seems to be no sound reason why we should hold up our 
hands in horror when a lad enters this great field of 
employment. Rather, it seems to me, should our 
energies be directed to the organisation of this enormous 
industry, and to the development of a system of technical 
training which shall be of real service to lads who, as 
vanguards, errand boys, and what not, minister to our 
daily needs, and assist in the development of our local 
and national trade. 

It is still the vogue to besmirch the boy of this class, 
and to bewail the hopelessness of his calling. One 
Friday in February an interesting article appeared 
in the Morning Post in its “Schools and Scholars ” 
column. The writer obviously knew little of elementary 
schools or their pupils, but although his fulminations were 
inaccurate, they were entertaining. He quoted a friend, 
one who employed a number of van-boys, who said of 
them: “ They lounge, they idle, they are insubordinate, 
they cheat, they don’t want to learn.” I felt that to be 
a sweeping, comprehensive charge, and in the course 
of my interview I referred to this indictment, and asked 
whether this statement was true so far as his experience 
went. The reply was, ‘No! It is a libel—absolutely 
untrue. There are probably thousands of van-boys in 
London, and it may be true of some few of them, but 
of the vast majority it is false.” This is not the opinion 
of a doctrinaire, but of a practical man controiling daily 
hundreds of men and boys. But it is germane to this 
matter to state that my informant was a man of large 
heart, gentlemanly instincts, and wide sympathy, treat- 
ing his subordinates as human beings. 


II.—Goop INTENTIONS. 


We continue to beat the air! That boy of exquisite 
artistic gift continues to spend bis days kicking bis 
heels in a coal merchant’s office, and his evenings prose- 
cuting his studies at the local school of art. For nearly 
two years has he been occupied thus, and try as one 
may, suitable employment cannot be found for him. 
And he is only a type of thousands upon thousands of 
others whose hopes are blighted and talents wasted 
because we fail to get to work and set up an organisation 
by means of which we may ensure that boys and girls 
shall pass automatically into employments for which 
they have a natural aptitude. 

At length we have our Education (Choice of Employ- 
ment) Act, 1910, and a Memorandum with regard to 
Co-operation between Labour Exchanges and Local Educa- 
tion Authorities exercising their powers under the Educa- 
tion (Choice of Employment) Act, 1910. The amount 
of useful work effected by these is in inverse proportion 
to the length of the title of the second document. 

The latter is well-meaning. ‘“ We recognise that the 
methods to be adopted by the authorities in working 
the Act must necessarily be subject to considerable 
variations.”” That and many similar observations are 
obvious. 

“The work to be undertaken by public bodies im 
giving assistance in the choice of employment for 
Juveniles may be regarded as having two branches. 
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In the first place, there is the task of giving such advice 
to boys and girls and their parents as will induce them 
to extend, where possible, the period of education, and 
to select, when employment becomes necessary, occu- 
ations which are suited to the individual capacities 
of the children, and, by preference, those which afford 
prospects not merely of immediate wages, but also of 
useful training and permanent employment. In the 
second place, there is the practical task of registering 
the actual applications for employment, and bringing 
the applicants into touch with employers who have 
notified vacancies of the kind desired.” 

This has all been urged again and again, but there is 
another very important and much more difficult task— 
the employer has to be induced to make use of the exchange. 
My inquiries have served to convince me that employers 
do not expect to get much assistance from the Labour 
Exchanges. They obtain the labour they require now. 
They have to be persuaded that under an organised 
system they will get young people more suited to their 
requirements. Persuasion will not be easy. 

So far as I can see, 


WE ARE STILL QUARRELLING 


over the construction of the machinery. We have been 
assured of the evils of unsatisfactory employment until 
they have become nauseous to a degree. We can 
enumerate them as though they were a decalogue of 
ills, but the amelioration can wait whil» our theorists 
and politicians discuss the constitution of the sub-com- 
mittees! And the fear is that when these bodies are 
called into being they will bring down upon their heads 
the maledictions associated in our memories with the 
Tower of Babel. 

We do not need a gigantic machine. The principal 
business is to arrange for some agency in every locality 
to collect particulars of vacancies. These should be 
published and circulated among the schools and other 
institutions where young people resort. Then the 
teachers and others, whose daily associations with the 
boys and girls have given them the necessary intimate 
knowledge of their capacities, should be empowered 
to recommend those whom they think suited to fill the 
vacancies. By this means the employer will, as a rule, 
get a choice of a number of young folk certified as 
having some natural bent for the work he has to offer. 
Then shall we have peace in the land. The employer 
of labour will cease to deplore the incapacity of the 
present day youth, because he will be supplied with a 
suitable article by an organised agency instead of taking 
any one who comes along: That day is not yet! Our 
circular says: “ At present a good deal of the work 
done in connection with the employment of children is 
done at the elementary and other schools at which the 
children are in attendance.” Methinks that plan must 
be continued and developed while the necessary ex- 
changes, agencies, and committees are being called into 
being under the joint auspices of the Board of Trade 
and the Board of Education. 

For this present we must possess our souls in patience, 
and go on doing our best for our scholars on some such 
lines as I have indicated in these papers. The problems 
still await solution, and teachers must take a strenuous 
part in the work, especially in educating the public to 
the need for the practical and efficient organisation of 
juvenile employment, allied with a limitation of the 
hours cf labour, as well as compulsory continuation 
technical education. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


FOLLOWING THE LEAD. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN. 


T= head-mistress of the above school has, during 

the current school year ending March 31, adopted 
the plan of dramatising some of the most striking events 
of English history, with the following satisfactory re- 
sults :— 

1. The children have a much better knowledge of 
historical personages and events, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the dress, manners, and customs of 
special periods, than under the old method of instruction. 

2. The history lesson is no longer one of drudgery to 
teacher and taught, but is anticipated with great pleas- 
ure. 

3. Abundant opportunity is given for manual occupa- 
tion in the making of bows, arrows, swords, shields, 
crowns, sceptres, mitres, helmets, etc. 

4. And last, but not least, H.M. Inspector bestowed 
special praise on our performances when he paid his 
visit of inspection, January 23 to 25, 1911. 

The period of history for this year’s study is from 
55 B.c. to 1558 a.p., and the following scenes, arranged 
in chronological order, have been dramatised: (1) The 
ancient Britons, (2) the coming of the Romans, (3) Ca- 
ractacus, (4) Gregory and the slaves, (5) the Crusades, 
(6) Thomas 4 Becket, (7) King John and Magna Carta, 
(8) the first Prince of Wales, (9) Edward the First and 
Scotland, (10) England during Edward the Second’s 
reign, (11) The Black Prince made Knight of the 
Garter, (12) the siege of Calais, (13) Wat Tyler’s rebel- 
lion, (14) deposition of Richard the Second, (15) Joan of 
Arc, (16) the knighting of Raleigh, (17) a game of bowls 
on Plymouth Hoe. 

Some of these scenes were selected for special rea- 
sons, namely : 

King John and Magna Carta.—Many of the children 
have been to Runnymede, about three miles distant 
from Windsor, the actual scene of the signing of this 
Great Charter. 

The First Prince of Wales.—Our present Prince Ed- 
ward being so often resident in the royal borough, 
either at Frogmore Cottage or Windsor Castle, the chil- 
dren are much interested in his coming investiture as 
Prince of Wales this year at Carnarvon. 

The Siege of Calais.—An ancestor of our own vicar 
was one of the burgesses who so nobly offered to sacri- 
fice themselves for the sake of their fellow-citizens. 

The Black Prince made Knight of the Garter.—The 
class have lately been reading that most delightful of 
all children’s books, The Little Military Knight; and, 
like the hero of the story, they too have knelt “‘ beneath 
the great swords and shining crowns” in the dim, 
“ mystic light” of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
joined in the twice-daily offered prayer: “God save 
our Most Gracious Sovereign, and all the Companions 
of the Most Honourable and Noble Order of the Garter.” 

To give the conversational parts of all the seventeen 
scenes would fill many pages, and for brevity’s sake one 
only is sent in illustration, “ The Siege of Calais.” 

A critic would be justified in saying that the recita- 
tions are not of high literary merit; but, in order to 
make the whole affair as simple as possible, the composi- 
tions of the children themselves, with some little assist- 
ance from the class-teacher, together with a few phrases 
taken from their historical “‘ reader,”’ are used. 

The endeavour is to lead the children to enter whole- 
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heartedly into the spirit of the characters and scenes 
represented, and then to allow them to act in as spon- 
taneous and natural a manner as possible. 

In order not to interfere more than necessary with 
the ordinary work of the school, the following plan has 
been adopted :— 

1. Lessons (one, two, or three, as required) are given 
on the person, event, or period portrayed. 

2. In a composition or subsequent history lesson 
conversational parts are composed. 

3. Stage properties are made as a 
pation.” 

4. Staging and acting are practised in classrooms. 

5. On a certain day each month (in our case the third 
Wednesday) one subject, in one or more parts, is con- 
tributed by each class, and represented in the hall, all 
the children learning history being present. 

No expense has been incurred, except the cost of 
hotography. Dressing-gowns, table-covers, and such- 
like things in everyday use serve for costumes. The 
various types of headgear are all made of paper, and the 
weapons of wood. 

In arranging the tableaux, well-known and celebrated 
pictures have, as far as possible, been copied. 


‘ 


‘manual occu- 


CONVERSATION PART. 


THE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 
PROLOGUE. 


Epwarp the Third wanted to punish France for helping 
the Scots against England; and as he also claimed the crown 
of France through his mother, he went to war with that 
country in 1340, and began what has.since been known as the 
Hundred Years’ War. : 

For twenty years the success was almost all on the English 
side. They won a naval battle at Sluys, and scarcely one of the 
French ships escaped. Edward then waited for the French at 
Crecy, where, after a fierce battle, the Black Prince ‘“* won his 
spurs” and a great victory for the English. Edward and his 
son with their army then marched on to Calais to besiege it. The 
inhabitants resolved to do their best to keep their town out of 
Edwerd’s hands, so they gathered a large supply of food and shut 
the gates of Calais. 


SceneE.—EDWARD ENCAMPED BEFORE CaLals. FRENCH IN 
TOWN STARVING. 

Messenger from Governor of Calais appears, and says: We will 
surrender if you will let the people go in safety. 

Edward. [{Angrily| No, IT will kill them all. 

English knight. Will your majesty be pleased to be merciful ? 

Edward. {Ajter a pause] I will spare the lives of the citizens 
on one condition only—that six of the chief men of Calais come 
to me bareheaded, barefooted, each with a halter round his 
neck, and bring with them the keys of the town. 

[Messenger departs. Bell is rung. People of Calais assemble, 
and message is delivered. People horror-stricken, many in 
tears. 

Richest Burgess speaks. My friends, it would be a great pity 
and mischief to let such a people as this die by famine if a means 
can be found to save them. I have myself so great a hope of 
finding grace and pardon in the sight of our Lord if I die to save 
this people, that I will be the first, and will yield myself willingly, 
with my head bare and the halter round my neck, to the mercy 
of the King of England. 

[Five other volunteers. Heads and feet are bared, and halters 
placed round their necks. They are led to Edward, people 
weeping. The six men kneel before Edward. One gives 
him the keys. 

Edward. {To soldiers] Slay these men at once. 

A Noble. Your majesty, I implore you not to do this thing. 
Extend to them your royal clemency. Put not to death men 
who so nobly offer to sacrifice themselves for their fellows. 

[Edward scowls, but says nothing. 

The Queen then falls on her knees before Edward, and with tears 
says: Your majesty, I beg you spare these brave citizens, who are 
willing to give their lives for the people of Calais. They are in 
your power. I pray you be merciful to them, as you yourself 
hope for mercy. 
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Edward. [| Relentingly] Ah, lady, I would you were not here at 
this moment. I cannot refuse you. I give them to you. Do 
as you will with them. 

[Queen takes them away. King and soldiers also go out. 


EpPmLoaue. 


Calais fell into English hands, and remained an English pos- 
session for more than two hundred years. 


A SUMMER COURSE OF COR- 
RELATIVE STUDIES. 


FOR STANDARDS I. AND II. AND THE UPPER 
CLASSES OF INFANTS. 


Based on “‘ The Water- Babies” (Kingsley). 


ARRANGED BY MARGARET HUGHES, L.L.A., HEAD-MIS- 
TRESS, MANOR ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOL, LISCARD. 


THE Water-Babies is perhaps one of the prettiest 

stories that can be related to little children. 
And it has a peculiar charm for young and old alike. 
It lends itself admirably to the arrangement of a series 
of correlative studies well adapted to the needs of chil- 
dren aged six to nine years. It can thus be utilised 
in the infant and transition stages of the kindergarten, 
and forms an interesting course of lessons during the 
months of May, June, and July. 

Each story forms the basis of a week’s work, and is 
intended to extend over a period of nine weeks. 

The language, geography, and Nature aspects of the 
story are taken into consideration, while opportunity 
is provided in the scheme for manual training by ex- 
pression lessons in drawing with chalk and brush, clay- 
modelling, and free cutting. ‘ 

The geographical aspect is worked throughout by con- 
crete methods. The modelling tray is used, actual 
specimens provided, and further ideas conveyed by a 
selection of suitable pictures. : 

The language element is worked out not only from the 
geographical aspect, but also by means of suitable selec- 
tions of poetry from such authors as Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, and R. L. Stevenson. Each story is dramatised 
week by week by the children, and this forms a valu- 
able assistance in language training. 

The Nature element is also included by means of an 
interesting course of lessons on pond and river life and 
the treasures of the deep. 

Teachers in towns can often obtain their specimens— 
for example, frog spawn, etc.—from local naturalists, 
or they may interchange town products with country 
teachers. ' 

The kindergarten element is predominant throughout in 
the lessons in drawing, clay-modelling, free cutting, etc., 
correlated week by week with the story and Nature 
lessons. 

REFERENCE Books FoR TEACHER. 

The Seashore, by Furneaux; The Seashore, by Rev. 
Theodore Wood (“ Treasures of the Deep’’). Eyes and 
No Eyes, By River-banks, In the Pond, by Rev. Theodore 
Wood (“ Pond and River Life ’’). 


RECITATION. 
Poems may be selected from A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, by R. L. Stevenson (published by Longmans, 


Green, and Co.) ; Longfellow’s and Tennyson’s works. 








FIRST WEEK’S WORK. 
Story 1.—‘ Litrte Tom THE SWEEP.” 


His home and surroundings. Mr. Grimes, his master. 
Their work. Visit to the big house. The — 
Tom’s protector. 

Nature Aspect.—(1) A country ramble in summer, or 
(2) a visit to the hayfield. 

Geographical Aspect.—A bird’s-eye view of the coun- 
try, introducing geographical definitions in concrete 
form. Sand and clay to be used on modelling tray to 
represent valleys, mountains, plains, rivers, and lakes. 

Clay-Modelling. —Garden tools—e. g.; rake and spade. 

Free Cutting.—A watering-can. 

Drawing —In black-and-white crayon on brown paper, 
a brush and shovel. Actual objects placed before class. 

Recitation.—“ Clear and cool, clear and cool” (Water- 
Babies, Kingsley). 


SECOND WEEK’S WORK. 


Story 2.—‘‘ How Tom WAS CHANGED INTO A 
Water-Bapsy.” 


His work in the chimneys. How he got into Ellie’s 
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room. His escape and pursuit. His visit to the school- 
mistress. The Irishwoman again. His wash in the 
stream. The fairies’ greeting. Changed into a water- 
baby. 

Nature Aspect.—The life-history of a frog, or the 
stickleback. 

Geographical Aspect.—The river. Its source. Jour- 
ney to the sea. Kind of country passed through by a 
typical river on its way to the sea. (Demonstration 
tray to be used.) 

Drawing.—A shrimping net, placed in vertical and 
oblique positions. Draw in black-and-white crayons 
on brown paper. 

Clay-Modelling.—Stages of development of a frog, or 
a globe of goldfish. 

Brushwork.—Recreative drawing should be _intro- 
duced at intervals throughout the course. Provide the 
class with white and blue paint, and allow them to 
reproduce their ideas of a sea-scene. 

Recitation.— The Brook ” (Tenny-on). 
selected by teacher. 


Verses to be 


(To be continued.) 





A Guide to Story-Telling. 


THE MATERIAL FOR 


STORY-TELLING. 


BY REED MOORHOUSE. 


] BELIEVE in the story. It satisfies in some measure 

a child’s curiosity, supplies ideals of conduct in the 
best possible way, fixes a centre for thought other than 
self, and trains the esthetic sense. 

There is no shortage of material. It is possible to 
draw up a scheme in which the story plays its rightful 
part in the whole school-life of the child. 

I classify children’s stories as :— 

1. Nursery tales. 7. Legends. 
2. Folklore. 8. Nature stories. 


3. Fairy tales. 9. Fables. 
4. Wonder stories. 10. Biographies and true 
5. Nonsense tales. stories. 


6. Myths. 11. Story poems. 

This, while not a perfect classification, will serve our 
purpose. And what story-wealth is here ! 

Here are fairies, goblins, gnomes, and elves ; heroes 
of every nationality, with beautiful princesses to be 
rescued by them, and dragons, griffins, basilisks, 
cockatrices, and what not meekly waiting to be slain. 
Poor Punchinello sits with pretty Columbine ; Mother 
Hubbard cuddles her dog; foxes lie with mouths full 
of cunning; monkeys wait to talk like schoolmasters ; 
blue birds blink philosophically ; and crows, like old 
women, grow garrulous over their pet complaint. Here 
are Berserks and Shulamites, poor Tannhausers and 
lucky Galahads, mischievous satyrs and moaning 
banshees. Arthur leans upon Excalibur, Thor stalks 
with his hammer, St. Francis tames his wild doves, 
and Quixote runs amok. Daisies grow with asphodel, 
scarlet lilies with our own sweet primroses ; for here in 
Storyland are all climes, all seasons. Heaven, earth, 
and sea are as one. There are no divisions: gods, 
men, and monsters commingle. Time is not. There 
is no death. The air is full of everlasting music—of 
Undine’s plaintive melodies, of siren-strains, of battle- 
cries and laughter of the gods; and everywhere the 
smile of the Cheshire Cat. 


Lack of material, forsooth! Here is a veritable new 
earth, a fresh creation for the children; a dream-world 
under our own control, where ideas become incarnate 
and the resurrection of the dead is already accom- 
plished. Who shall say it is not as important, as neces- 
sary, as the so-called world of fact? For neither the 
age of chivalry nor other age can pass: they are here 
existent in us, their powers potent, producing unexplained 
emotions and thoughts hard to imprison in words. 
They are the heritage of us who are born out of the womb 
of the past. And not in vain do we dream, unless it 
is also vanity to live. 

From these various sources we can draw sufficient 
material not only to interest and amuse all our children, 
but to train their literary taste, which we may define 
here as the immediate recognition of the best in written 
thought, and the instinctive feeling of repulsion for the 
filth and rubbish so freely produced to-day by authors 
utterly unscrupulous or stupid. To this end the vast 
power of the story should be directed, to this goal it 
will lead when suitably selected and told ; for the child 
who has learned to find pleasure in hearing good stories 
will early love to read them: they will become the food 
without which his intellectual life cannot exist. 

In the classification I have adopted I can draw 
no definite lines to divide the kinds of stories into 
sections fitted for the various standards. There 
are nursery rhymes as much enjoyed by seniors as 
juniors; there are fables, myths, biographies, poems, 
and even stories from books for adults, just as suit- 
able for infants as for the older scholars. More 
than one scheme have I seen which allowed its good 
intentions of grading the kind of stories to pave the 
way to boredom. To confine one class to folklore 
or fable, to work upward through Pilgrim’s Progress or 
Alice in Wonderland to Greek myths, till we arrive at 
Shakespeare or modern authors, is to court failure and 
defeat our own object. There must be progression, but 
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a natural one will be the only one successful. There 
must be elasticity. Fancy loves to roam. Not only 
must events move, and that rapidly, but the kind of 
event must also change as often as required to sustain 
that vital interest essential to real success. To specialise 
is good, but let us avoid its open dangers. 


SCHEMES OF STORIES. 


I do not wish to say that the following lists of stories 
cannot be improved upon, or that they are exhaustive. 
I offer them merely as suggestions, as embodying my 
ideas of the lines on which a scheme should be 
drawn. 

1. The stories chosen should be such as can be short- 
ened (or made longer, as in the case of many myths and 
folk tales) to suit the time at our disposal, without losing 
their intrinsic value. There is much in this kind of 
literature which cannot be so treated, and is therefore 
of no value to us. I seldom allow any story to last 
over more than two lessons, each of half an hour. 

2. The items of any scheme (which should have a 
main idea) must be sufficiently diverse to guarantee the 
keenest interest. As I have said, events and kind of 
events must move. 

3. The stories must be suitable for the child-mind. 
Some fine stories—such as many of the Icelandic sagas— 
are too intricate; some of the most beautiful—like 
Lancelot and Guinevere, Aucassin and Nicolette, Abelard 
and Heloise, and others dealing with love-passion—are 
obviously out of the question ; others—such as Gulliver 
and the Yahoos—are barred because splenetic and kin- 
dred philosophies are foreign to children’s thoughts. 
On the other hand (children being much cleverer than 
we imagine), we must steer clear of that dangerous idea 
that they are incapable of understanding great thoughts, 
of seeing great beauties. I claim that my lists keep these 
conditions. In addition, they are tested lists. I do not 
write from a book, but from experience. They are schemes 
which have worked well, and produced results I am 
proud of. And the proof of the pudding is the eating. 





STORIES FROM THE WORLD'S LITERATURE.* 
(Suitable for an Upper Standard.) 


EnouisH.—Emilia (Chaucer) ; Quest of Sangrael (Malory) ; Sir 
Britomart (Spenser); Hamlet (Shakespeare); Gulliver and th 
Philosophers (Swift). 

IceLtanpic.—The Volsungs (Volsung Saga); The Everlasting 
Fight (Norse Edda). 

Danisu.—Goblin and the Huckster, Beetle who went on his 
Travels (Andersen). 

GrrManic.—Rhine Legends ; Tales from Wagner's Operas 
(a) Siegfried, (b) Lohengrin, (c) Flying Dutchman ; Undine (De 
la Motte Fouqué). 

Frencu.—Our Lady’s Tumbler (Dent and Co.); Legends of 
Charlemagne, Last Fight of Roland (Age of Chivalry, Bulfinch). 

Spantsu.—Don Quixote (Cervantes) ; Story of the Cid (Southey). 

Iratian.—The Gods of Rome (Age of Fable, Bulfinch). 

GREEK.— Wanderings of Ulysses (Homer); Stories from Alsop 
(sop’s Fables) ; Antigone (Sophocles) ; Alcestis (Euripides). 

HEBREW.—Job (Bible) ; Jonah (Bible) ; Story of the Maccabees 
(Apocrypha). 

AraBian.—Sindbad the Sailor (Arabian Nights); Story of 
Mahomet (Carlyle’s Heroes). 

Inpian.—The Gods of India ; Story of the Buddha (Arnold's 
Light of Asia). 

Curvese.—The Willow-Pattern Story. 

AmeErican.—Tales from Hiawatha (Longfellow); Rip Van 
Winkle (W. Irving). 

Crettic.—Children of Lir, Golden Apples of Lough Erne 
(Celtic Tales). 

Brexioetan.—Blue Bird (Maeterlinck). 





* Titles of books with names of publishers will be given next month.—-Ep. 
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With these I use the following story-poems :— 


The Legend Beautiful, King Robert of Sicily, Hiawatha’s Friends, 
Hiawatha’s Hunting (Longfellow) ; The Singing Leaves (Lowell) ; 
Barbara Frietchie, Maud Miiller, Barclay of Uri (Whittier) ; 
Morte d’ Arthur, Ulysses, Lotos Eaters (Tennyson); The Patriot, 
Incident of the French Camp (Browning); Death of Samson 
(Milton). 


The next scheme, also for an upper standard, is as 
follows :— 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The Norse Gods (Norse Myths); Beowulf and Grendel ; Hereward 
the Wake (Kingsley); Robin Hood ; Dorigen (Chaucer); Story of 
Francis Drake ; Red Cross Knight (Spenser); English Fairy Lore ; 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Shakespeare); English Magicians ; 
The Tempest (Shakespeare); English Witches; Macbeth (Shake- 
speare); Pilgrim’s Progress (Bunyan); Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) ; 
Gulliver in Lilliput, Gulliver in Brobdingnag (Swift); Heroes of 
Rome (Macaulay) ; Christmas Carol (Dickens); Story of Gordon ; 
Tales from “* Book of Saints” (Canton); King of the Golden River 
(Ruskin); Fairy Tales (L. Housman). 


And the following story-poems :— 


Gifts of God (Herbert); Elegy on Death of a Mad Dog (Gold- 
smith); Roderick Dhu and Fitzjames (Scott); Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) ; Napoleon and the Sailor (Campbell); John Gilpin 
(Cowper); Destruction of Sennacherib (Byron); Ozymandias 
(Shelley) ; Jackdaw of Rheims (Barham); Faithless Sally Brown, 
Faithless Nelly Gray, Song of the Shirt (Hood); Horatius (Mac- 
aulay); Dora (Tennyson); Captain Reece of the Mantelpiece, 
Yarn of the Nancy Brig (Gilbert). 


TEACHING METHODS FOR THE SCRIPTURE 
LESSON. 

SEVERAL contributions for the instruction of teachers 
in Sunday schools have appeared over the name of 
Hetty Lee, M.A., which have been marked by sound 
practical common sense allied to a wide knowledge of, 
and a large-hearted sympathy with, child nature. Talks 
to the Training Class, published by the National Society 
at ls. 6d. net, is the latest effort, and it is an excellent 
little manual. 

It discusses, in a manner which will be readily 
understood, the many difficulties which confront the 
teacher of young children, with especial application to 
the needs of the voluntary worker in the Sunday school. 
Some useful hints are given for the conduct of lessons, 
those dealing with expression work being apt and helpful. 

We hope the book will find its way into the hands 
of many a teacher in the day schools. It presents many 
interesting notions concerning the treatment of the 
child, and yet avoids the dry-as-dust terminologies of 
some of our scientific educationists. 








ENGLAND’S NEED IN EDUCATION. 


Tuts is the title of a book published by A. C. Fifield, 
and written by Joseph 8. Knowlson. For once an edu- 
cational critic favours us not only with destructive but 
constructive criticism of a kind which seems to indicate 
that he is an experienced teacher. Further, his educa- 
tional schemes are based “upon the relation of the 
child to life itself.” This is, at least, his claim; and on 
the whole he is able to substantiate it. Practical edu- 
cationists will be able to gather a good many useful 
hints from these pages; for the author, unlike others 
who embark upon the task of setting us right, conde- 
scends to details of method, and concludes with the 
words: “ My ultimate hope is the reorganisation of 
educational practice.” 
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Our Query Column. 


SonutTions sy A. CLement Jonzs, M.A., Pu.D., Senton MatuematicaL Master, BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





RULES. 


1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Sinew.—A block of wood of mass 3 lbs. is suspended by a 


circles touching ax + by + c = 0 and passing through (A, /) ; 


string 12 ft. long. A bullet of mass 4 oz. is fired into the block, 

and causes the block to swing back till the string is 30° from 

the vertical. Determine the velocity of the bullet. (g = 32). 
Let the velocity of the bullet be « ft./sec., and suppose 


6 is the variable parameter. 


Paladin.—Show that any two intersecting straight lines can 


be orthogonally projected into perpendicular straight lines. 


the initial velocity of the block after the bullet strikes it is 
v ft./sec. Then, since the momentum is unaltered, 





3y'g V = py Be. 
“= 97r. 
0 
J N 
+A 





Now, by the principle of the conservation of energy, 
vi=2.g.AN 
= 2g(12 -— 12 cos 30°) 
2y(12 - 6/3) 
= 64 x 1°608. 
r=8 Jl “GUS. 
u = 97 x 8/1608 = 984-1 ft./sec. 


Elementary.—Find the equation to the system of circles 


passing through the point (h, k) and touching the line 


ax +by+ec=0. 
Let tana = - 5 and then the equation ax + by +c =0 
» 


can be written in the form 
zxsina -ycosa+d=0, 


e 
where d = - ; cos a. 
, 


Now the lines 
(a — h) sin @ - (y — k) cos 0 = 0, 
and (a — Ah) sin (20 — a) — (y — &) cos (20 — a) = 0, 
make angles @ and 2¢ — a with the axis of x, and both pass 
through P(A, k). 
Let them cut the given line, which makes an angle a with 
the x-axis at Qand R. Then 
2 PQR = a —- 0 and 2 RPQ = @ - (20 - a) =a - 8, 
and consequently a circle passing through P, and touching 
the given line at Q, also touches PR at P. Thus RP, RQ 
are tangents, and PQ is the chord of contact. 
But the equation 
(2 sin a — y cos a + d) {(x — h) sin 20 — a — (y — k) cos 28 - a} 
= {(a — A) sin 6 — (y — k) cos 6 
evidently, by virtue of its form, represents a locus touching 
RP, RQ, and having QR for the chord of contact. 
Moreover the coefficients of x? and y* are equal, and that 
of zy is zero. Thus this equation represents a system of 


Let OP . OQ be the lines, bisect the angles between them 
by lines OB . OL in the plane of POQ, and let 2 POB be 
OL. 


7 a 


L 





Take OP = OQ and draw PL, QM perpendicular to OL. 
On PL as diameter draw a semicircle in the plane through 
PL perpendicular to the plane POQ. In the circle take 
Lp = LO: this is possible, for 2 LOP > OPL, and therefore 
PL > OL. Join Pp; then 2 PpL is a right angle. Join 
Op, and complete the figure where pq is parallel to LO. 
Join Oq. 

Now the plane PLp is perpendicular to ML, and there- 
fore to pq; hence Ppq is a right angle. Thus Pp is perpen- 
dicular to LP and pq, and consequently to the plane LMqp 

Hence Op is the projection of OP on the plane LMgqp. 

But OL = Lp, and 2 OLp is a right angle. Thus 2 POL 
is half a right angle. 

By symmetry it is obvious that gOM is also half a right 
angle. Thus pOq is a right angle. 

The proposition can be proved also thus: Draw any 
hyperbola having OP, OQ for asymptotes. ‘This hyperbola 
can be orthogonally projected into a rectangular hyperbola, 
in which case its asymptotes are projected into straight 
lines at right angles. 


Maths.—Defining J as 


TD 
| cos (x cos >) d¢, 
aid 


show that it satisfies the equation 


PJ 1 dJ 


; +J=0. 
de® xdex 


Also show that 


= 
, a + | aJdx = 0. 


“0 
(Board of Education, Stage VII., 1909.) 

dJ WP igi 4 

ha =- | cos ¢ sin (x cos ¢) d¢. 

- *JQ 
dy 5 
qa” | cos? ¢ cos (x cos ¢) d¢. 

A T . 0 
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Again, = = - | q sin (x cos ¢) dd. d ig :: do 
a , oS on 
=- sin ¢ sin (2 cos ¢) | — | x sin? @. cos (x cos ¢) d¢, 
™ 0 *J0 


by ‘‘ integration by parts.” 


1 dJ Soe 
x dx 
The result follows immediately, since 
sin? @ + cos? @ = 1. 
Thus we have 
aJ 1 dJ 
dx* 4 x dx ” 
It follows that 


“TT 
Hence _! sin? @. cos (x cos ¢) . dg. 
7 i§¢ 


J =0. 


oo 


3 J=0. 
dx? dx 
d dJ 
+ J _ 0. 
dx ( 7 =) 4 
x (7 
[=@] + aJ dx = 0. 
OL de J0 
aJ 
x 


ap 
+ | aJ dx = 0. 
dx 9 


Timmy.—The centres of two circles are 2 cm. apart, and 
their radii are 6 and 3 cm. respectively. Construct (a) their 
radical axis, (b) the limiting points, (c) the circle of the coaxal 
system passing through the point distant 10 and 8 cm. from the 
centres of the larger and smaller circles. 

(London, B.Sc., 1910.) 
Draw any circle cutting the given circle, and let their 
common chords meet at R. Then R is on the radical axis, 
for tangents from it to the circles are equal. The radical 
axis is a line through R (namely, RA) perpendicular to the 
line of centres BC. 
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Draw a tangent from A to either circle, and make AL,, 
AL, equal in length to this tangent; then L,, L, are the 
limiting points. 

Take X so that BX = 10, CX = 8: evidently X is on the 
line of centres. Construct a third proportional to AX, AL, 

namely, AX!', 

Then AX. AX'= AL,”, and the circle on XX! as diameter 
is the required circle. 


Culham.—Show how to construct a parabola by tangents, 
given three tangents and the direction of the axis. Construct 
also the vertex and axis. 

Let a, 6, c be the given tangents intersecting at A, B, C. 

Find H, the orthocentre of the triangle ABC. The direc- 
trix passes through H, and is therefore a straight line 
through H perpendicular to the given direction of the axis. 
Let this line cut the tangents—for example, ¢ at D and b at 
E. Since tangents from points on the directrix to a para- 
bola are at right angles, we can at once construct two more 
tangents—namely, DF perpendicular to ¢ and EF perpen- 











dicular to b. Let AC meet DF at G. Draw the circles 
circumscribing the triangles FGE, ACD (that is, on AG, 
FG as diameters). The circumcircle of a triangle formed 
by tangents to a parabola passes through the focus. Hence 
these circles intersect at 8. Draw a line through S perpen- 
dicular to the directrix: this is the axis. The vertex V 
lies halfway between S and the directrix. Through V draw 
the tangent at the vertex, perpendicular to the axis. If K 
is any point on this line, a line perpendicular to SK is a 
tangent to the parabola. Hence any number of tangents. 


Focus.—For the ellipse bx? + a®y? = a*b? prove 
sata?» 5a¥-2 P 
a* ‘ eels 
_ a*h? 
ee 
p being the central perpendicular upon the tangent at (a, y). 
Edwards’s Differential Calculus. 


Pp 











vas 
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Take the point (x, y) at Pin the positive quadrant, and 
let C be the centre of curvature. The angle y is obtuse; 
call its supplement @: thus tan y is — ve and tan @ is + ve. 

Now the tangent at (xy) is b?Xwx + a®Yy - a®b? = 0. 
as ath 

~ bta® + aty?” 

Differentiating the equation of the ellipse, we get 
bx + a®y. y, = 0. 
- va and tan @ = sled _ 

a*y a* 


Hence Pp 


Thus "= 


Differentiate again ; then 
b? + a®y,? + a*y yo = 0. 
2 29,2 24-2 4 
Thus ip oe! me a 
atys a*y? 
Thus measuring p along PC, 
_(l+ yy2)? _ (aty? + b4x?)? ah? 
F Yo a‘b* p® 
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Now, see figure, 
£=x-psiné 
(aty? + Iaryt hx 
4,4 : } 
u*b (aty? + bix?)? 


Ln ee aty? + bir? \ 


x a le ’ 
\ a*h* j 
when, substituting for a*y?, we get 
— a? — }? 
z= 23, a? 


So also for y = y — pcos 0. 


A. B.—AB is a diameter of a given circle; find a point P on 
the circumference such that the chord AP is twice the chord 
BP. 

Let C be the centre of the circle. 


Fe 





Draw a radius CF perpendicular to AB, and bisect it at 
E. Join AK, meeting the circle at P. Join PB. 

Since APB is a semicircle, 2 APB = rt. angle; therefore 
the triangles ACE, APB are equiangular, and therefore 
similar. Hence AP; PB = AC: CE 

=2:1. 
Bosworth.—-Two conics have a common focus. Prove that 
two of their common chords pass through the intersections of 
the directrices corresponding to this focus. 


Reciprocate the proposition with respect to the common 
focus. The conics reciprocate into circles. The directrices 
become their centres. The intersection of the directrices 
becomes the line of centres. A common chord becomes the 
point of intersection of two common tangents. Thus we 
have to prove that ‘‘ two of the points of intersection of the 
common tangents of two circles lie on their line of centres,” 
which is a well-known result. 


Board of Education.—A heavy cylindrical boiler resting on 
a level floor is raised up by driving two equal wedges horizon- 
tally towards one another between the floor and the boiler. 
Show that as the boiler rises the same points of its circumfer- 
ence are always in contact with the wedges, and prove that the 
distance between the apices of the wedges at any one moment 
is equal to 


% 
D tan s 


- 


— 2h cot ¢, 


where D is the diameter of the boiler, A the height through 
which it has risen, and ¢ the angle of the wedges. 


0 
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Let O be the centre, P, Q the points of contact of a 
vertical section of the boiler. Since OP, OQ are perpen- 
dicular to the wedges, the angle POQ is constant and equal 
to 2@. There can be no rotation by symmetry. Hence the 
first part of the question. 

If the apices are distant x, and d be the distance of P 
from the apex of the wedge, we have 


x + 2d cos ¢ = 2r sin 9, 
h=dsing+rcos¢-r, 
where D=2r. Thus 


= Dain ¢g - cot g-D. °F - 
x sin ¢ h cot d sin ¢ | cos ¢) 
at. 1s... 
sin @ 


= D tan . — 2h cot ¢. 


2h cot @ [sin® @ + cos? @ = 1] 


Emerald.—Two circles lie on the same side of a straight line 
AB. P is a point in AB from which tangents PQ, PR are 
drawn to the two circles. Show how to find P if the angles 
QPA, RPB are equal. How many positions can be found for 
the point P? 

Let C and D be the centres of the circles, C’ the reflection 
of C in the given line. Draw a circle centre C’ equal to the 
circle centre C. 











Draw a common tangent QR’ to the circles D and C’, 
meeting the line at P, and let PR be that tangent to circle 
C which is symmetrical with PR’. Evidently by symmetry, 
or most elementary geometry, PR and PR’ are equally 
inclined to AB... PR and PQ are equally inclined to Ab 

There are four positions of P corresponding to the four 
common tangents of the circles D and C’. The common 
tangents of C and D’ give the same four points, as is evi- 
dent from the symmetry of the arrangement. 


Jack.—Show by Pascal’s and Brianchon’s Theorems that if 
six points A, B, C, D, E. F lie on a conic the six straight lines 
BC, CA, AB, ED, DF, FE touch a conic. (B.Sc., 1910.) 


P 





R 


Consider the Pascal hexagon ABFDEC : the points of in- 
tersection of 
AB)\ BF FD\»p 
DE/® EC } Bs cas? 
are collinear. 

Thus the straight lines BF, CE, PQ are concurrent; hence 
BCPFEQ is a Brianchon hexagon. Therefore BC, CP, PF, 
FE, EQ, QB touch a conic, or, which are the same lines, 
BU, CA, DF, FE, ED, AB. 
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PRACTICAL RURAL EDUCATION 
IN CANADA. 


BY ALBERT H. LEAKE, ONTARIO. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HorTICULTURE. 

im previous numbers of the Practical Teacher an ac- 

count was given of the methods being adopted by 
the Education Department of Ontario to introduce the 
elementary industrial arts into the urban public schools. 
A large number of the schools of this province are situ- 
ated in rural districts in which, of course, the prevailing 
industry is agriculture. The plans now in operation 
for instruction in elementary industrial arts have little 
application to these localities. They would not fit the 
pupils for the environment in which they are to live, 
and for this reason definite plans have been evolved and 
are now in operation for instruction in elementary 
agriculture and horticulture. The regulations govern- 
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The instructors were all practical men on the staff of 
the Ontario Agricultural College (O.A.C.), an institution 
whose students are in request the world over. Last year 
it had 1,298 students, 86 of whom were from foreign 
countries, including the Argentine Republic, Belgium, 
East Indies, England, France, India, Japan, Jamaica, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. Brief details of the 
course of study followed by these hundred teachers are 
given below. 


ScHEME OF Work. 


Farm Life and Allied Industries—Improvement of 
conditions in school, home, and farm: how the teacher 
can help towards an improvement. Visits to country 
schools. Government publications and _ educational 
organisations. About six afternoons were spent in 
visits to local industries, to learn how urban activities 
are interrelated with those of the farm. 

School Gardening.—Development in Canada and abroad ; 














A Hunprep GARDENERS, RurAL Scuoot GARDENS, RICHMOND. 


ing these subjects, and the grants awarded for them, are 
precisely the same as those previously detailed for the 
elementary industrial arts. 

For many years Nature study has had a place in the 

normal schools, and has been taught in the public 
schools; but it is more than doubtful whether Nature 
study, like manual training, has done all or nearly all 
that has been claimed for it. At any rate, there is a 
decided difference between Nature study and agricul- 
ture, though, of course, they have much in common. 
_ The first step was the provision of ten weeks’ free 
instruction, board and lodging, and transportation for 
one hundred selected teachers, who on the successful 
completion of this course were given a certificate en- 
titling them to teach this subject in any rural school 
in the province. 


aims; laying out a garden—individual plots, class plots, 
teachers’ plots, experimental plots. Each teacher was 
provided with a garden for practice and observation, 
and in this all spare time was spent. 

Botany.—Economic plants. Weeds. Plant diseases. 
Experimental work. The seed. The root. The leaf. 
The stem and buds. The flower and fruit. (Twenty 
lessons were given, and in each subject each lesson con- 
tinued for one hour and a half.) 

Horticulture —Fruit-growing. Vegetable gardening. 
Landscape gardening. Floriculture. (Twenty lessons.) 

Field Husbandry.—Importance of field crops in the 
national economy. Systems of farming. Rotation of 
crops, etc. (Twenty lessons.) 

Physics.—Applications of physics in farming. (Twenty 
lessons.) 
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Entomology.—Losses through insects in agriculture 
and horticulture. A collection of insects properly 
mounted and labelled is required. (Twenty lessons.) 

Animal Husbandry.—Principal breeds of live stock : 
types, stabling, and care. (Five lessons.) 

Dairy Husbandry, Poultry, Forestry. (Five lessons in 
each.) 

Chemistry, Bacteriology. (Ten lessons in each.) 

Farm Carpentry.—Exercises in making articles needed 
in garden work, such as garden stakes and germination 
boxes. Care of tools and general repair work, such as 
cutting glass, puttying, paimting, sharpening tools, in- 
serting handles, mending gates and fences. Working 
drawings of simple articles and the interpretation of 
such as are found in agricultural papers, etc. Ob- 
servation of approved and up-46-dbhe methods of 
stabling, etc. 

A specially selected list of books * was provided for 
the use of the students, and as a guide in the formation 
of school libraries. As this list has been the subject 
of much thought and consideration, and includes only 
the best books on the various branches, it is here given. 


Farm Lire anp ScHoot GARDENING. 


Nature Study and Life, Hodge. Ginn and Co., Boston, $1.50. 

The Outlook to Nature, Bailey. The Macmillan Co., Toronto, 
$1.25. 

Among Country Schools, Kern. Ginn and Co., Boston, $1.00. 


Botany. 


High School Botany, Spotton. Gage and Co., Toronto, 60c. 

The Farm Weeds of Canada, published by Dominion Govern- 
ment, free. 

Experiments with Plants, Osterhout. 
Toronto, $1.25. 

Botany : An Elementary Text-Book, Bailey. 


The Macmillan Co., 


The Macmillan 


Co., $1.10. 
Agricultural Botany, Percival. Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
$1.75. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Nursery Book, Bailey. The Macmillan Co., $1.00. 

Principles of Fruit-growing, Bailey. The Macmillan Co., $1.00. 

Vegetable Gardening, Green. Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
$1.00. 

Landscape Gardening, Waugh. Orange Judd Co., N.Y., 50c. 

Flowers and How to Grow Them, Rexford. James Vick, 
Rochester, $1.00. 

Fretp HusBanpry. 


The Cereals in America, Hunt. Orange Judd Co., N.Y., $1.75. 

Forage Crops, Voorhees. The Macmillan Co., $1.50 

The Story of the Plants, Grant Allen. D. Appleton and Co., 
New York, 40c. 

Agriculture, James. Morang and Co., Toronto, 30c. 

Principles of Agriculture, Bailey.. The Macmillan Co. 

Farm Buildings, Scott. Crosby Lockwood and Son, London. 


Purysics. 


The Soil, King. The Macmillan Co., 50c. 

Engineering for Land Drainage, Elliott. 
York, $1.50. 

Surveying, Baker and Dickson. 
London, 50c. 

Meteorology, Davis. 


Wiley and Sons, New 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
Ginn and Co., $2.50. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


Manual for the Study of Insects. Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N.Y., $3.75. 

Insects Injurious to Fruits, Saunders. 
Philadelphia, $2.00. 

Insects Injurious to Vegetables, Chiltenden. 
N.Y., $1.50. 


Lippincott and Co., 


Orange Judd Co., 


* Readers wishing to obtain any of these publications are invited to write to 
the Editor, who will obtain names of agents supplying the same. 
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Insects Injurious to Staple Crops, Sanderson. 
New York, $1.50. 

Outdoor Studies, Needham. American Book Co., New York, 
40c. 


Wiley and Sons, 


AnImmMAL HusBANDRY. 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, Plumb. 
$2.00. 
Principles of Breeding, Davenport. Ginn and Co., $2.50 
Judging Live Stock, Craig. Published by the author, Des 
Moines, Iowa, $1,25. 
Feeds and Feeding, Henry. Orange Judd Co., $2.00. 


Ginn and Co., 


Datry HusBanpry. 


The Elements of Dairying, Decker. Published by author, 
Columbus, Ohio, $1.00. 

Cheesemaking, Decker. Published by author, Columbus, Ohio, 
$1.50. 


Testing Milk and Its Products, Farrington and Woll. 
Book Co., Madison, Wis., $1.00. 

Canadian Dairying, Dean. Briggs, Toronto, $1.00. 

The Business of Dairying. Lane. 

The Creamery Patrons’ Handbook, various authors. 


Mendolla 


PouLtry. 


First Lessons in Poultry-keeping. Poultry Publishing Co., 50c. 
Second Lessons in Poultry-keeping. Poultry Publishing Co., 
50c. 
Poultry Craft, Robinson. 
CHEMISTRY. 


Sanitary and Applied Chemistry, Bailey. The Macmillan Co., 
1.40. 


$ 
Chemistry of the Farm, Warington (first five chapters). Vinton 


and Co., Ltd., London, $1.00. 
Fertilisers, Voorhees. The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
Plant Life, Masters. Vinton and Co., London, 90c. 


BACTERIOLOGY. 
Agricultural Bacteriology, Conn. P. Blakiston and Co., Phila., 
$2.50. 


Bacteria in Relation to Country Life, Lipman. 
Co. 
Bacteria ; Yeasts and Moulds in the Home, Conn. Ginn and Co. 


The Macmillan 


Forestry. 


A First Book of Forestry, Roth. Ginn and Co., $1.00. 

Bulletin No. 24. Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 35c. 

Sylvan Ontario, Muldrew. Briggs, Toronto, 50c. 


Farm CARPENTRY. 


Woodworking for Beginners, Wheeler. 
York, $2.50. 

Benchwork, Goss. Ginn and Co., Boston, 70c. 

Every Man’s Own Mechanic, Spon. Ward, Lock, and Co., 
London, $2.00. 

American Boys’ Handy Book on What to Do and How to Do It. 
Beard. 


Putnam Sons, New 


Hovsenoip Scrence. 


The Science and Art of Bread-making, Jago-Simkin. Marshall 
Kent and Co. 

Canning and Preserving, Duckwell. Pittsburg Printing Co. 

Human Foods, Snyder. The Macmillan Co. 

A Cook Book for Nurses, Hill. Whitcomb and Barrows. 

The Cost of Food, Richards. Wiley and Sons. 

The Cost of Living, Richards. Wiiey and Sons. 

The Cost of Shelter, Richards. Wiley and Sons. 


(To be continued.) 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


On the eve 14th Mar. 
Dear Epiror or P. 7.; Many thanks for your kindness intro- 
ducing my letter to your readers. I am a Japanese who never 
forget of you and of your magazine P. 7. forever. I will intro- 
duce P. 7’. among my friend. Now, Japan is a beautiful spring. 
Flowers smile amid the hazy fields, and butterflies float in the 
fragrant air. The cherry blossom is like roseate-clouds as it 
reflects the crimson glow of the morning sun, and my only sorrow 
is T cannot send this scence to you if by any way. Good-bye! I 
send this card to thank you. 1 will send something about Japan 
by next post. KINNOSUKE SASAME. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR JUNIORS. 


THE MODEL, MAP, AND PICTURE COM- 
PARED. 


BY HENRY WILKINSON. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PLASTICINE MODEL. 


HE following plans for construction of model 

do not involve any great expense or elaborate 

apparatus—hindrances sometimes met with in schemes 
of teaching. 

Procure a large school slate (15” x 10”), and have 
ready numerous long strips (5”) of gray, yellow, brown, 
and green plasticine. Upon the slate make the required 
coast-line (Fig. 2), and place layers of plasticine along 
this line. Then cover the remaining portion which 
represents the land with layers, adding strip by strip 
until the required height of plasticine is obtained. 
Where coloured plasticine is used, the different portions 
of the land are superficially covered with their respec- 
tive colours. The model is now ready for class demon- 
stration. If the teacher is so fortunately placed, each 
pupil may be supplied with slate and plasticine ; and 
in this case a special lesson on the construction of the 
model may be edvantageously given. 


Lesson 1.—TuHeE Sea, SEASHORE, CLIFF, AND CAPE. 


Introduction.—The teacher must hold the model 
(Fig. 1) in front of the class so that every pupil is able 
to see it. It will be as well to pass the model all round 
the class for silent observation before commencing the 
lesson. Also, care must be taken that the model is 
always held in the same position before the class, so 
that the part marked N in the model (Fig. 1) must 


N. 
































8. 
Fic. 1.—PLasticiInE Mops. on Scnoon Sate. 


agree with the north end of the classroom, and so on 
with the other cardinal points. This, of course, necessi- 
tates the construction of the model to suit the cardinal 
points of the room. 

The Lesson.—Begin the lesson by eliciting from the 
class that the plasticine represents land, and the sur- 
face of the slate represents water. Show that real water 
may be used. Next draw attention to the particular 
shape of the land, and state that the whole construction 
on the slate is named a model. 

Proceed now to deal with the different parts in par- 
ticular. First, refer to the part of the slate representing 
the water, and obtain by questioning the name sea. 
Next, walk out of the water (teacher imitating with 
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fingers upon the slate) to the land, and ask for the name 
of the land adjoining the sea. The various names, 
shore, sands, and beach, are each satisfactory answers. 
Now climb the vertical portion of the model, and ob- 


N. 























S. 
Fic. 2.—Mar Drawn ON BLACKBOARD FROM MODEL. 


tain the term cliff, and show that the cliff runs straight 
up. Next, touch the top of the cliff, and get the names 
land, cliff-top, mainland, or other suitable terms. At 
this juncture revise the portion of lesson covered, thus 
ensuring that the terms sea, beach or shore, cliff, 
cliff-top, and mainland are understood. Several pupils 
must also be called upon to point out the different parts 
of the model, and it is even possible to obtain a summary 
of the lesson so far from the pupils themselves. 

From the model proceed to draw its plan. To do 
this, hold the model vertically in front of the class, 
care being taken that the portion which faced the north 
in the preceding demonstration is now at the top. The 
remaining cardinal points will fall naturally into their 
respective places (Fig. 2). Coloured chalks—blue to 
represent the sea, yellow for the sands, and green to 
represent the mainland—show very clearly the different 
portions of the map. The pupils must now be tested 
in comparing the model with the plan or map, and be 
able to point out which is the land on each, and which 
is the water ; and exercises in location of points on the 
model to be placed in the map must also be given. 

If possible, gain from the class the portion of the 
model which is not represented in the map—namely, 
the height of the clifis—and give the reason why the 
height is unrepresented. Print the terms already learnt 
on the map, and add the new name coast-line. From 
the map draw the picture immediately above it (Fig. 3). 
Again use coloured chalks to represent the different 
parts, corresponding to the colours used on the map. 
Where the sea touches the shore make a white line to 
indicate the breakers. The picture grows in interest, 
and becomes more realistic when a ship is shown on the 
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Fie. 3. PictuRE DRAWN ON BLACKBOARD FROM MODEL 
AND Map. 


sea, a lighthouse or flagstaff on the cliff, and clouds and 
birds indicated in the sky. 
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The picture completed, the pupils must again be 
tested, and point out corresponding parts—for example, 
the position of the lighthouse in the model, map, and 
picture, and so on with other prominent features in 
each. The pupils will also notice that the picture shows 
the horizon, sky, clouds, and birds, which are not shown 
in the map or the model. 

Continue the comparison by pointing out that the 
model and picture each show the height of the cliff, 
while the map does not indicate heights ; and that the 
picture possesses a sky, clouds, and birds, none of which 
are indicated by the model orthe map. In this way the 
correct relations of model, map, and picture are clearly 
realised. , 

Conclude the lesson by again referring to the light- 
house, and the reasons for placing it in such a position; 
in this way leading to the term cape—that is, land jut- 
ting out into the sea. 


Geography Teaching in Metropolitan Schools. 


[The following description of methods employed by 
London teachers in the treatment of geography will be 
interesting to their colleagues in all parts of the empire. 
It is taken from the Report of a Conference on the Teaching 
of Geography in London Elementary Schools, just issued 
by Messrs. P. 8. King and Son of 2 and 4 Great Smith 
Street, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., at ls.; post 
free, ls. 2d. All our readers are recommended very 
earnestly to procure this publication, which forms one 
of the best and brightest handbooks of method which 
we have seen for many a day. We congratulate the 
teachers of the metropolis on the spleadid work which 
is being done in this very important subject, | 


Two Typres or ScHOoOLs. 


\ E may distinguish two types of schools in dealing 

with this subject—the predominantly literary 
and the predominantly scientific. In one school, 
strong on the literary side, the purpose of geography 
teaching is declared to be the power to picture before 
the mind’s eye the strange scenes and the equally 
strange life of distant lands and peoples, as well as the 
homelier scenes and activities of our own country. 
This descriptive geography must rely very largely on 
books ; and accordingly the school syllabus commends 
“the histories of places, voyages, travels, and general 
readings” to the teacher, and in the senior half of the 
school enjoins on the pupil a list of some fifteen to twenty 
books of this nature on the subjects of London and the 
world generally. Not that all of these must be read 
by each scholar, but each is required to read for himself, 
at first hand, an appropriate selection of suitable books. 
Indeed, the reading of the books is the chief part of 
the work required of the class and its members. 

The teaching is directed to the proper appreciation 
of such works, and the scholar is to be prepared to under- 
stand the world in which he lives, mainly through the 
medium of that considerable portion of the “ world of 
books ” which is occupied with the portrayal of natural 
scenery, the appearance, general bearing, and mode of 
life of men of every tribe and nation, the manner and 
outward seeming of the cities they have built, and with 
the story of the wanderings of great explorers or humble 
sightseers over the infinitely varied surface of land and 


sea. In the junior classes, preparation is made for this 
literary geography by stories and by verbal description 
on the teacher’s part, by pictures of all kinds from post- 
cards upwards, and by the use of lantern slides or by 
stereographs. 

“Picturing out” is insisted on with emphasis; the 
teacher is to vivify to the childish imagination all things 
near and far. The excursion is not necessarily neglected 
as a means of instruction, but it is relegated to a more 
subordinate position. The imagination—that is, the 
pictorial imagination—and the sympathies which wait 
on the understanding, these are the qualities called 
forth by such a course of work. The geography in such 
a school is really a part of a general literary course; 
general literature, geographical literature, historical 
literature are its main divisions. It would scarcely be 
correct to say that the geography is consciously sacri- 
ficed to the supremacy of literature, but rather that 
literature is held to be the fittest and best means of 
imbuing the mind with geographical knowledge. It 
does not of necessity follow that such a method denies 
the modern conception of geography as the study of the 
control exerted by local, regional, and world conditions 
on the nature and direction of human activities; but 
it does in practice mean that this search for causal con- 
nections is likely to be forgotten, and attention fully 
occupied with the visual presentation of the many and 
varied stages which go to make up the one great stage 
on which the human drama has been and is being played. 
Those who value highly the dual rapport which gives to 
geography its unique place in the ideal curriculum, 
must admire what is done, while at the same time 
cordially regretting what is left undone. 

At the other typical school, where not literary studies 
but laboratory methods are accorded pride of place, 
geography is honoured as the heir of science, instead of 
received as a handmaid to literature. The ideal of this 
second school might be expr&ssed as the desire to give 
its scholars the power to know the causes of things, the 
ability to see for themselves, to handle for themselves, 
to experience in their own persons all that can in any 
way be brought within the range of their senses or 
direct perceptive activities. Consequently we find that 
stress 1s laid on things other than books. The home 
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-GASSELL’S LIST. 





Modelling from Nature. A New Method 
of Modelling in Clay and Plasticine, adaptable for all 
classes—from the Infants to the Seniors. By Litian 
Carter. With 16 Plates of Models copied from 
Nature. 1s, 6d, net. 

The Teachers’ Times says :—‘‘ The author of this little book is to be 
heartily complimented on her method of work....The essential and 
disting guishing feature of this ‘new and original method of clay 
modelling’ may be simply explained by saying that it works from 
within outwards. Thus, in the modelling of an orange, instead of a 
more or less homogeneous mass of clay being moulded into the shape 
of that fruit, the orange is built up with ‘ pips’ and ‘sections’ prope rly 
shaped and placed together, and the whole covered by a clay ‘skin’ 
and finished off.’ 


Ideal Manual Training for Girls. 
Plastic Millinery and Miniature 


Dressmaking. By Littian Carter. With numerous 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 2s. net. [Ready shortly. 


Makers of History. By A. E. McKituay, 
M.A. 32 Biographies. With Coloured Feontispies 
and 16 Full-page Plates. 192 pages. 2nd Edition. 
Cloth, 1s, 24. 

This book contains biographies from the time of Julius 
Cesar to that of King Edward VII. The stories have been 
treated in chronological order, with a slight chain of connec- 
tion between them, and are told in language suitable for 
pupils from nine to eleven years. 


The Children’s England. By Grace 
Ruys, Holder of the Higher Certificate of the Froebel 
Society. With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
216 pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A Historical Geography of England and Wales for Stand- 
ards IIl. and IV.; or suitable as a Supplementary Reader 
for the Seniors. 


The Health Reader. By W. Hoskyns- 
ABRAHALL, M.A. With an Introduction by Sir Victor 
Horsley, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 4th Edition. Fully Illus- 
trated and containing 4 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
278 pages. Cloth, 1s, 9d. 

This Reader, for Senior Scholars, covers the ground 
indicated in the OuTLINE ScHEME OF THE BoarpD or Epvca- 
TION FOR TEACHING HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE. The topics 
dealt with are: (1) the Home, (2) the Person, (3) Eating 
and Drinking, (4) Illness. 


The Making of the Home. A Reading 
300k in Domestic Economy for School and Home Use, 
By Mrs. Samvuet A. Barnett. 95th Thousand. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 206 pages. Cloth limp, 1s.; or cloth 
boards, 1s, 6d. 


How to Find and Name Wild 
Flowers. By hog ss Fox, F.L.S. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. F. E. Howe, F.L.S »F.S.A. Fully 
illustrated with Pictures and Diagrams. 7th Impres- 
sion. 266 pages. Paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

This book gives the colour, the month or time of flowering, 
and the distinctive structure of the different species in flower, 
leaf, stem, and root of more than twelve hundred British 
flowers. 


Cassell's “‘Eyes and No Eyes” Series. 
3v ARABELLA B. Buck ey (Mrs. Fisher). Each book 
is complete in itself, and contains 8 Coloured Plates 
and numerous I]lustrations. 


Book Limp Cloth. 
1. Wild Life in Woods and Fields 4d. 
Il. By Pond and River ‘ 4d. 
— Plant Life in Field and Garden 6d. 
. Birds of the Air 6d. 
. Trees and Shrubs... e ° - 6d, 
"1 Insect Life . ° 6d, 


Complete in one volume, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent 
post free on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., 


La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.c. 
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CLOUGH’S 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


CERTIFICATE, 


DECEMBER 1910. 


Results issued March 25, 1911. 











Notwithstanding the high standard adopted 

by the Board of Education at this Examina- 

tion, Clough’s Certificaie Students for 

December 1910 have been conspicuously 
successful, 





Remarkable Successes of 
Clough’s Certificate Students 
already ascertained: 





Students of CLOUGH’S CERTIFICATE CLASS 
for Dec. 1910 have notified their Success with 
} Distinctions in 


FOUR SECTIONS. 


h Students of CLOUGH’S CERTIFICATE 
eee 





CLASS for Dec. 1910 have notified Distinc- 
tions in 


THREE SECTIONS. 


Students of CLOUGH’S CERTIFICATE 
CLASS for Dec. 1910 have notified Dis- 
tinctions in 


TWO SECTIONS. 








Students of CLOUGH’S CERTIFICATE 
CLASS for Dec. 1910 have notified Dis- 
tinction in 


ONE SECTION. 


List with Names and Addresses on 
Application. 

Intending Students should join 

Clough’s Classes without delay. 


42 
150 








For full particulars of any of Clough’s highly successful Classes, 
write to— 


THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
55 
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geography and that part of Nature study which belongs 
more particularly to geographical science go to form the 
subject-matter of the work in the lower classes. To 
these is added the study of the homeland, utilising as 
far as possible the results of such direct inquiries as 
can be addressed to that part of the world of Nature 
and of man with which the child is or can be brought 
into immediate contact. 

The excursion in some form is fundamental here ; 
or it may be said that “ doing ” things is fundamental, 
and the excursion is the means by which alone many of 
these essential things can be done. For the “ things 
themselves * which are the first material of study cannot 
be investigated in the schoolroom ; all (save, perhaps, 
the sunshine) are without the walls. This is in the case 
of most London schools a very serious difficulty. Young 
children cannot be taken far, and the metropolitan 
disciple of Rousseau is indeed rather hard pressed ; 
but if it is only into the playground, out into the free 
air the children must go. In the playground, both sun 
and wind may be felt unmistakably ; the rain-cloud and 
the clear sky are equally open to view. Much is to be 
learned even from this very limited contact with Nature. 
The shadow-stick and the weather-vane are the two 
“ instruments’ used, though the mariner’s compass 
may usefully be employed in this playground geography. 


Scnoot JouRNEYs. 

But physical geography is concerned with the land 
and water surfaces perhaps even more than with the 

lay of atmospheric phenomena over them, and it is 
Sea that the London scholar is at a disadvantage. 
For the town school, therefore, the excursion is essential 
if thoroughly good work is to be done on “ the direct 
method.” In the type of school under consideration, 
unless circumstances are quite invincibly opposed, the 
excursion is a very important feature of the geography 
teaching. Not all such schools can arrange for all the 
kinds of excursions mentioned here, but in several 
pioneer London schools one or more of these graded 
excursions are employed in teaching some of the first 
essentials of pes. geography. A complete organisa- 
tion provides for the lower classes regular and frequent 
opportunities for outdoor work on some neighbouring 
open space, and connects this open space with the 
school by all the possible routes between them. For 
the older children longer expeditions are planned and 
carried through—expeditions requiring a full day for 
their accomplishment, and embracing travel by train 
or tram or bus, as well as a fair measure of steady walk- 
ing. Seach rambles by road and footpath in selected dis- 
tricts introduce the scholars to many interesting natural 
features of the ierger home region, and serve the interests 
of geography on both its physical and its human sides, 
besides exerting a powerful influence on the general 
development, intellectual and physical, of the pupils. 
Finally, a formal excursion to a distant part of the coun- 
try is sometimes undertaken, and at least a portion of 
the upper scholars enjoy the delights of a tour through 
a district entirely new. 

The child who has thus journeyed to the top of Hamp- 
stead Heath or Shooter's Hill has realised that the world 
is not all made up of streets and houses; for he has 
viewed the town in its natural setting, and has begun to 
distinguish in almost the largest of all fields—the sur- 
face of the world on which he lives—the works of Nature 
from the works of man. The child who has himself 
looked upon a landscape of hill and valley or wide- 


stretching plain, and seen the country in its motley 
dress of woodland, field, and meadow, can be led to 
see it again in imagination through the puny model 
and the photographic print. By thorough and skilful 
teaching, and with the aid of model, map, and picture, 
he may presently learn to pass from the reproductive 
to the creative effort, and in his mind’s eye behold 
Italy and the Rhine, the Alps, the prairies ; but with- 
out some actual experience on the scholar’s part to 
form the basis of his endeavour to interpret and enlarge 
what the classroom “‘aids’”’ can offer him, model, map, 
and picture must largely fail of their intent. 


OTHER SpeciaAL MEtTHops. 


Either in subordination to one or other of these larger 
methods, or independently of any strong bias towards 
the literary or the scientific treatment, are found various 
special methods or devices, great and small, admirably 
adapted to the purpose of illustrating some aspect or 
branch of the subject or to that of substituting first- 
hand knowledge, or something approaching first-hand 
knowledge, for the verbal knowledge of things and con- 
ditions with which some teachers are even now too 
often content. Thus, in some schools great use is made 
of the lantern. Schools are even organised in groups 
for the purpose of obtaining and using in common, in 
accordance with one well-considered scheme, a large 
and carefully arranged series of slides in illustration of 
the regions studied in all corresponding classes of the 
grouped schools. Another school takes advantage of 
the effect of the stereoscope in giving solidity and depth 
to a flat surface, thus enhancing the impression of 
reality which a good picture should give. Many, perhaps 
most, schools can show collections of picture postcards 
in every class, while some teachers have portfolios of 
larger pictures derived from illustrated papers, railway 
and steamship posters, emigration and colonial agencies, 
and other sources. Museum visits are a regular feature 
in one school; another school itself holds exhibitions 
of products instead of sending its members to the 
Imperial Institute. The desire to localise a product 
may find expression in the gluing of assorted fragments 
belonging to the “animal, vegetable, and mineral ” 
kingdoms to a large outline map prepared by the scholar 
for that purpose. Specimens of manufactured products 
are similarly localised. Another device in this connec- 
tion, applicable at least to the United Kingdom, is the 
collection of advertisements and their apportionment 
to the various towns or districts of the country to which 
they refer. 

One aspect of human geography is cleverly seized upon 
and related to the feminine interest in clothes in the 
expedient of preparing tableaux to show in full habit a 
representative group of the people of the region that is 
being studied. Thus, the Japanese, the Arabs, the 
Eskimos cease to be mere names or vaguely apprehended 
picture ghosts. Instead, they appear before the children 
in the full reality of their characteristic costumes. 

The excursion has already been dealt with, at least 
as regards its main function of ministering to the direct 
apprehension of relief and general spacial relations. But 
this is not its only value; it subserves many special 
aspects or branches of geographical work. For example, 
schools in East London arrange visits to the docks, 
while others not too far removed from the “silent 
highway ” of London take short trips to various con- 
venient points of the river-bank and learn what is to 
be learnt from watching the movements of vessels. 
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BY J. A. FLEMING, AUTHORESS OF 


CONCERNING NEEDLEWORK 
EXAMINATIONS. 


HE attitude of “the powers that be” towards 
needlework in training colleges has undergone 
such a change that it behoves all teachers of sewing to 
reconstruct their methods and their outlcok generally, 
for the revival that has begun above will extend to the 
lower rounds of the ladder in the elementary schools. 
Less regard is being paid to microscopic work and mere 
detail, and more to principles and the common-sense 
application of these principles. This is corroborated by 
the Board of Education’s inspectress of needlework, 
who remarks: “‘ Weakness is shown in the execution 
of those tests which require a little thought and common 
sense. For instance, a teacher will make an excellent 
buttonhole, and sew on a button with great neatness ; 
but, as often as not, the buttonhole will not be large 
enough to go over the button. Again, the wristband 
and collar-band of a shirt, though belonging to the same 
garment, have no relative proportion to each other. 
I would far rather that teachers should carry out a test 
exercise in a sensible way with maybe only fairly good 
stitches, than that they should devote their time and 
eyesight to the production of dainty pieces of stitchery 
which have little value beyond that of beauty.” 
It would be well at this stage to read (1) the needle- 
work requirements for the 1912 Certificate Examina- 


> 


tion; (2) the questions set at the last Government 
Examination. Afterwards the inferences to be drawn 


fiom them will be considered. 
NEEDLEWORK REQUIREMENTS FoR 1912. 

1. Theory.—A short paper will be set on the methods 
to be employed in teaching needlework in public ele- 
mentary schools. 

2. Practice—The following exercises will be set :— 

(a) A test in practical needlework or knitting. The 
exercise will be based on the needlework and knitting 
usually required frm children in a public elementary 
school, and will include the stitches used in making and 
repairing simple garments. 

(b) An exercise in cutting out and putting together 
the various parts of a garment. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR THE CERTIFICATE, 
1911. 


Part I.—NEEDLEWORK. 


Candidates are expected to work Section A, and in addition 
to choose one question from Section B. 

Questions which require written answers must’ be answered 
on the lined paper which is supplied to each candidate. 

A. 

1. In the piece of black material given to you cut a circular 
hole not less than half an inch in diameter, and darn it as you 
would a hole in a stocking. 

Note.—You may sew the material together in any way that 
you find most convenient for holding and working, but 
it must not be cut except for the purpose of making the 
hole required. B 

2. Cut out and tack together any simple blouse sleeve to fit a 
person whose measurements are as follows :— 

Length outside arm, 26 inches. 
Length inside arm, 21 inches. 
Round waist, 7 inches. 


Our Needlework Column. 




































































* COMMON-SENSE NEEDLEWORK.” 


Write on your pattern— 

(a) For which arm vour sleeve is intended. 

(6) The amount of material required for a blouse to fit a 
girl 5 feet 6 inches in height, with a bust measurement of 34 
inches— 

(1) In silk of 22 inches wide. 

(2) In muslin of 36 inches wide. 

Make on your pattern a rough sketch of a finished blouse 
yoke (any size you like) which could be made in muslin and 
lace insertion. 

3. You have to dress a doll measuring 15 inches from neck 
to feet, 44 inches across the chest, and 11 inches round the waist. 
Draw on your paper, but do not cut out, the flat pattern of any 
two garments of the underclothing you would give her, being 
careful to arrange your pattern with due regard to the way of 
the material and to economy in cutting out. 

4. In order to make a pretty white petticoat, of which the 
measurements should be— 

Length of petticoat (including band), 38 inches ; 

Size round waist, 24 inches— 
what material and what trimming would you choose? How 
much of each would you require ? What would be the total cost 
of the petticoat ? 

Draw a rough sketch of the petticoat as it would look when 
finished, showing especially a trimming or other ornamentation 
you would put on it. 

(You are not asked to cut out the petticoat, merely to answer 
the questions and draw the sketch on the lined paper given you. 
The sketch should be large enough to show the details clearly. ) 


ACTING TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 
[The whole of Section A and one question from B to be attempted.] 
A. 

1. In the piece of black material given you cut a circular hole 
not less than 4” in diameter, and darn it as if it were a hole in 
a stocking. 

2. Show also on the black material how you would darn a 
thin place in a stocking. The supposed thin place should not 
be less than 4” square. 

B. 


3. Cut out and tack together the skirt of an overall (not in- 
cluding yoke) to fit a child of three. Show how you could 
lengthen the skirt when the child had outgrown it, if there were 
no tucks to let down. 

4. Suppose that you have been teaching needlework in any class, 
cut out and make up in paper any garment made by your class, 
in the size made by the class. 

Write on the pattern :— 

(a) The age of the children. 

(b) Whether the garment was cut out and fixed by the 
children. 

(c) The amount of material used for each garment. 

(d) The name of any garment made by them before com- 
ing into your class. : 

5. Write down on the lined paper the names of siz useful 
articles which would show the constructive ability of children 
about seven or eight years of age who have a knowledge of simple 
needlework. 

Show, either by cutting out and making up in paper, or by a 
drawing on the lined paper, what two of these would look like 
when finished. 


A careful perusal of the following tests, given in two 
training colleges since January 1911 by the Board of 
Education’s inspectress of needlework in training col- 
leges, will also prove illuminating. 

No actual needlework was required this year, but 
girls were selected to give needlework lessons. In ad- 
dition, two infant teachers and two teachers in upper 
schools were required to work together in pairs, to make 
a syllabus for a whole school from “‘ babies ” to Stand- 
ard VI., including handwork. 

Lessons Selected.—(a) First lesson in the use of a 
sewing-machine. 
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LANDS AND THEIR STORIES. 


A new series, providing a complete correlated course of History and 
Geography. Lavishly illustrated in colour and in black and white. 


In Six Books. 


A COMBINED COURSE OF 


LITERARY READING & SOMPOSITION. 


iWustrated from Famous Pictures. Crown Svo, 2s. 
Edited by Lewis Marsu, M.A. (Cantab.), late Exhibitioner of Em- 
manuel College ; Assistant Master in the City of London School ; and 
Special Instructor in Modern Languages to the London County Council. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE OF 


LITERARY READING & COMPOSITION. 


iWlustrated from Famous Paintings. 
Edited and arranged by Lewis Marsn, M.A., Assistant Master in the 
City of London School. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 








The Most Up-to-date Series of Literary Readers. 


BLACKIE'S MODEL READERS. 


LITERATURE—ART— MUSIC. 


Coloured Pictures. Songs with music, Composition. . Phonetics. 
Standards I.—VI. 


BLACKIE’S HISTORY READERS. 


The Complete History Readers (Concentric). The War 
wick History Readers (Modified Concentric). British 
History in Periods (Modified Periodic—i.e., following 
a definite periodic course in Standards 1V.—VI.) 


WORDS : 


THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 

A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Dictation, and Com- 
position. By F. W. Cnampers and A. J, Ker, Northfield Boys’ 
School, West Ealing, London. 

In Two es ee 8d. each. 

With Companion T ks, 1s. net each. 














STORIES OLD AND NEW. 


A NEW SET OF CONTINUOUS READERS. 
Beautifully illustrated in Colour. Strongly bound in prettily 
decorated cloth covers. 

Price 9d. each. 

Ilustrated Prospectus, Post Free. 


PICTURE COMPOSITION. 


By Lewis Marsu, M.A., Assistant Master in the City of London School, 
Author of ** Prepars atory Course of Literary Reading and C omposition,” 
‘Combined Course of Literary Reading and Composition.” 
In Three Books, with Coloured Illustrations. 
Price 6d. each book. 








A PRACTICAL DOMESTIC AND 
HOUSEHOLD ARITHMETIC. 


By M. P. Savers, Headmistress, Girls’ School, Portslade, East Sussex, 

late Needlework Instructress, Brighton Church P.T. Centre; and 

B. A. Tomes, Headmaster, Tredworth Council School, Gloucester, 

Lecturer in Mathematics, Gloucester Schools of Science and Technology. 
Crown 8vo, with or without answers, 6d, 


BLACKIE’S STANDARD SHILLING 
DICTIONARY. 


Containing a full Vocabulary, Illustrated Appendices of Technical and 
Scientific Terms, and many other practically useful features. 








Write for full particulars te BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 














CHRONOLOGY OF BRITISH HISTORY 


A NEW AND IMPROVED 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Edward VII. 
Compiled from the latest Authorities by Arnold Fairbairns, B.A. 
Cloth, Illastrated. Price Is. 





THE MAKING OF ENGLAND AND 


With Maps and Illustrations after David Maclise, R.A., and others; 
Questions for Composition, Historical Calendars, and an invaluable 
Introduction by Robert 8. Wood. 


STEAD’S THREEPENNY CLASSICS. 


STEAD’S PICTURE SHAKE- | DON QUIXOTE. 


THE EMPIRE. 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
By MARY E. HANCOCK, 
Member of the Sunderland Education Committee. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


BOOK 1. Now Ready. 


Early Times to the Death of the Conqueror, 1087. 


Each book is printed in beautiful type, 128 pp., crown Svo, and its 
price is only 
__Fourpence z met; by post, Fivepence. 


Illustrated by BRINSLEY LE FANU.? 
Crowa 8vo, 128 pp. By post, Fourpence.) ) 
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THE “ALL.” 


A Simple adaptation, for school use, of the 
Method of Work and of Patterns 
as done by the Red Indians. 
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Crown 4to, 94 pp., with 118 Illustrations, 
Net 3s. Gd. By post, 3s. 10d. 


use in this country. 
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INDIAN BASKET-WORK. 


By ISABEL A. OTTY (Mrs. WILLIAMSON), 


This is a most delightful and interesting ‘‘ Occupation,” 
quite suited to the capabilities of young children in an or- 
dinary Infant School. It is an entirely original Scheme 
of Basketry, based on the exquisite work woven by the 
North American Indians, and adapted by the Authoress to 


It is very simple and instructive: it trains the hand 
in dexterity, and the eye to accurate observation of 
form, while the use of Coloured Raffia in making the objects 
will help to cultivate the artistic sense of thie little ones. 

The Book gives complete detailed Instructions for carrying 
on the work, and is fully illustrated by Diagrams and by 
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(b) Mending a worn stocking. 

(c) Flannel petticoat vent. The children had a small 
garment in progress which was just ready for this 
exercise. 

Lessons Selected —(a) Nightdress yoke, Standard VII. 

(b) Front opening, Standard VI. 

(c) Making and fixing band on knee of knickers, 
Standard V. 

Practical Work.—Six students working in pairs drew 
up a syllabus for a whole year for Standards I. to VII. 
in needlework and handwork, correlating the two. 

Inferences to be drawn from the foregoing.—1. Less 
mechanical and more intelligent work is required. The 
examination questions in the past have been purely 
mechanical, so one cannot wonder that the preparation 
for them was equally so. 

2. The day of specified garments learnt by heart is 
gone, and in place of them will be substituted the testing 
of the practical ability and common sense of the student, 
in order (o gauge her powers of application rather than 
her memory and her mechanical skill. 

3. The necessity laid upon each teacher to so prepare 
herself that she may be able— 

(a) To turn to practical account all the exercises 
taught in school. 

(b) To sketch, however roughly, such simple illustra- 
tions and diagrams as will make her lessons real. 

(c) To cut out in a sensible fashion children’s gar- 
ments, and to have a practical working acquaintance 
with the making up of the same. 

(d) To apply to the repairing of garments all the com- 
mon sense and experience that have been gained in the 
making of them. 

I. No teacher who has been working on the lines 
recommended in this column should be at a loss in this 
respect, for one of the foundation principles of ““ common- 
sense needlework,’ enunciated emphatically from the be- 
ginning, is that “‘ as soon as any exercise has been taught 
it must be applied to something needing it.” Question 
5 in the Acting Teachers’ Examination could have been 
answered entirely from the chapter on “ Concerning 
Dolls’ Bed-Clothing,” which appeared in the December 
1910 number of this journal; while Question 3 in the 
Preliminary Certificate Examination could have been 
answered from “ Dolls’ Clothing,” which appeared in 
February and March of this year. 

On both the examination papers there is seen, for the 
first time, a test which any girl who mends her own 
stockings should have been able to complete very readily. 
I refer to the darning of a thin place and a hole in the 
black material provided. This material, named “tis- 
solan,” was supplied to the Board of Education by Messrs. 
E. J. Arnold and Son, Ltd., Leeds, from whom it can 
be obtained in black, white, and natural at 1s. 6d. per 
yard. It is a machine-woven stockinet, such as that 
of which ladies’ and children’s ordinary cashmere 
stockings, combinations, etc., are made. It is woven 
in circular fashion, so that the hand can be slipped 
inside as when mending a stocking. When cut open, 
it forms an admirable fabric for repairing vests, pants, 
combinations, etc. The darning on this material being 
rather more difficult than on the loose webbing, forms 
an intermediate stage towards the mending of stockings. 

The coarse white cotton stocking-webbing usually 
provided for learners has so little relationship to the 
black or the tan-coloured cashmere stockings so uni- 
versally worn, that it is no wonder that children see no 
connection between the two. It does very well as an 
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introduction to the subject; but directly girls have 
learned how to darn a hole in that material they should 
be advanced to something more difficult—something 
more akin to everyday needs. The ‘“ end” of teaching 
darning—that is, the ability to repair—has been en- 
tirely lost sight of in the “ means” by which it has 
been accomplished. 

A little practice on tissolan enables girls to tackle, 
with a certain amount of ease, the still more difficult 
operation of darning holes in heels and toes. 

II. It is surprising, in these days of special art train- 
ing, to find how few girls are able to reproduce from 
memory a simple article with which they are most 
familiar. It would afford good practice to spend a few 
spare moments in roughly copying, from such fashion 
papers as are found in every home nowadays, parts 
of garments—as yokes, sleeves, skirts, etc.—using as 
few lines as possible. Many teachers will prepare 
beforehand elaborate drawings which are not half so 
effective as a simple sketch drawn in front of the class 
as occasion arises, 

It is also advisable to practise the laying of patterns 
of garments on materials of different widths, to enable 
the student to calculate how much would be required, 
and to decide which width would be the most economical 
to use. 

Many fashion journals show, by means of diagrams, 
how their patterns can be planned out to the best ad- 
vantage. These are worth studying. 

Three yard lengths of brown paper (made by gumming 
sheets together), the one 36” wide and the others 22” 
or 27”, are useful for demonstrating to a class to what 
better advantage the one could be used than the other. 

III. The articles on ‘‘Common-sense Comfortable 
Clothing for Children” have been written with this 
fact in view. A teacher’s time, however, is so fully 
occupied with classes, study, and the preparation of 
lessons that she has little to spare for needlework. With 
a sewing-machine she can get through a maximum of 
work with a minimum of labour. 

Each garment reveals points for reflection which would 
enable the teacher to give clearer, simpler instructions 
in her needlework lessons. 

Careful fixing and tacking are most important requi- 
sites. The fixing should be straight and well pressed, 
having narrow turnings. Fine tacking cotton should 
be used for tacking, and the stitches should be small 
enough to keep the work from slipping, and yet not 
small enough to look like poor running. 

IV. In B 3, Acting Teachers’ Examination, the 
examinee is required to show how the skirt of an 
overall could be lengthened if there were no tucks to 
let down. 

Clearly a new piece must be added. For outer- 
clothing, such as an overall, that must be done as imper- 
ceptibly as possible. Three ways suggest themselves :— 

1. By adding a false piece to the bottom, the 
join of which could be hidden by coarse feather- 
stitching or a row of braid or other trimming. 

2. By hiding the join under a tuck. 

3. By cutting the garment through the middle 
and inserting a broad, loose, straight band about 
the waistline for a girl, but lower down for a boy, 
to which the upper and lower portions of the skirt 
are gathered. 

As a rule, there would be a hem if there were no tucks 
to let down. All children’s clothing should provide for 
such a contingency. 
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—! YOUR CYCLE! 


As the eon agency for teachers, we can offer you 
positively lower prices and easier terms than any other 
firm. Reliable standard makes only. Your choice of— 


Humber. Rudge-Whitworth., 
Singer. Premier. 

Triumph. Royal Enfield, 
Swift. 5/- monthly, 
New Hudson, 

Raleigh. B.S.A. Cycle, 


Rover 7/6 monthly. 


No references. No deposits. Immediate delivery. 


Every machine carries maker's full warranty, and we deliver on 
approval to make satisfaction doubly sure. Carriage, crates, acces- 
sories, etc., FREE. Send postcard now for lists, with useful hints. 
Please address “ Dept. 125.” 














* Royal Enfield’ "—one of our Popular Cycles. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Models. 
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Ladies’ Fashions 


YOU REALLY MUST 
HAVE OUR NEW 
SPRING GUIDE. 


When you receive it, you will 
indeed be pleased you wrote for 
it. Its artistic cover will at 
once appeal to you, and its con- 
tents will delight you. It deals 
in an interesting, chatty way 
with practically every dress in- 
terest. Whether you are want- 
ing a costume, a dress, a robe, a 
blouse, a Mackintosh, a coat, 
boots, boas, or lingerie, you will 
find in our Fashion Guide just the 
hint which will appeal to you. 






















































































And you will be interested in 
what we have to say about our 
system of supplying all these 
dress items by post, at prices 
which enable you to make gear 
dress allowance go a very long 
way, while we ensure you ab- 
solute satisfaction by delivering 
—— and everything on 
approva 


Write for your free Ky & now, asking 
for ** Book No 


Ask also for our new Book of 
Jewellery, No. H135. 



















































































18 & 19 Highbury PI., London, N. 
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Are you about 
to furnish? 


If so, you will appreciate this reminder to send for the 
“ Morton ” C atalogue. It gives you a splendid range of choice, 
and contains many suggestions which you will value. And, 
| thanks to the large business we do with teachers throughout 
the country, we can save you money on everything you buy, 
whether for cash or instalments. 


Look at this specimen suite. 





One of our Choice Bedroom Suites. In 
Satin Walnut, Price 6 guineas cash, or 
24 monthly payments of 5/9. 


Whether you are newly 
furnishing or not, you will 
be interested in this in- 
valuable aid to every 
teacher— 


The 
“ Teacher’s Own” 
Solid Oak Bureau, 


Roll Fall, Patent Self - 
Locking, fitted with 
Drawer and Pigeon Holes, 
30 in. wide, 43 in. high, 
204 in. deep 


ONLY 30/9 CASH. 


Truly unrivalled value ! 








| 


May we send you one on approval? 


We have also some special lines in Sectional Bookcases, 
of particular interest to teachers. 


All goods over 10s. in value carriage paid, and returnable at our expense in 


three days if not satisfactory. 
Our large catalogue is sent 


FREE, and we do not ask for its return, 


Write for it now (please address ‘‘ Dept. H123”). 





Dept. H123, 


18 & 19 HIGHBURY PLACE, LONDON, N. 
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802 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


: = na _ is an absolute necessity. Bad oil is an absolute enemy, 
TH E SON G OF INDL STRY—AN D and will do more damage to the machine than almost any 
ITS SINGER other one thing that can be mentioned. If the machine js 


much out of order from the use of bad oil, it should be taken 
apart, the various parts soaked for a period in kerosene oil, 
thoroughly dried and put together again, and then oiled 
with a good machine oil. In ordinary cases it is only neces- 
sary to give the machine a generous bath of kerosene oil, 
turning the wheels quickly to let the kerosene penetrate 
to every pe of the machinery. Run the machine at top 
speed, with the needle out, constantly wiping away all visible 
oil, grease, and dirt, and then oil sparingly with a good 
machine oil. 

An old silk or linen rag is best to use when cleaning, as 
these have less lint and loose threads than woollen or cotton 
rags. There have been cases where a machine subject to 
poor oil had to be boiled in a solution of washing soda in 
order to remove the gummy substance, but this is only 
necessary in extreme cases. 

To cover the machine properly place a small piece of felt 
under the pressure foot, cover the machine with a woollen 
or silk cloth, and then drop the lid of the cabinet; or if 
the machine is of the old type, place the wooden box over 
the top. If a machine is to be stored for any length of time, 
it should be thoroughly cleaned, well saturated with oil, 
carefully covered on the inside, and then the cabinet covered 
with heavy paper or cloth. Thus treated a sewing-machine 
may be put away for any length of time and yet be in per- 
fect condition when needed for use again. 

HIS picture shows, not “The Refractory Monk,” Every machine has a certain speed limit, just as an auto- 
Ss TAGS . Shy 1 mobile or an engine has a speed limit, and no effort on the 
nor yet a refractory machine, but two brothers 


< . ; part of the operator will increase this limit. Nothing can 
of the Ordre des Premontres busily engaged in making be gained by too rapidly operating the machine. A regular, 


el 





the robes of the brethren in the linen-room at the Priory even movement of the feet is more conducive of good results, 
of Our Lady of England, Storrington, Sussex. It speaks = een a ~ the oe ggtine op Apo seny ber os 
: } : . t ; 5 “ operator. A jerky movement, starting with great rapidity 
well for the — trating ° naetand of the world-famed and then lessening until it stops abruptly because of lack of 
Singer ” that it has made its way into numerous houses endurance on the part of the operator, is a common fault, 
of this kind in all parts of the world, where it sings a and does not work for good to the machine, the work, or 
song of industry in perfect harmony with the rest of the operator. ; 
the music of the day’s work Learn to use your hands and eyes faster than your feet ; 
eagrry: J : . they cannot be used in unison if good machine work is the 
Now, it is one thing to own a machine and another to : 


result desired. This is one of the most difficult things for 


treat it properly, and the following valuable hints from the amateur operator to aequire. 
an article by Edith M. Burtis in the Ladies’ Home Journal ; ; 
may be found useful by our readers. It is cheering to learn that the manufacture of the 


Singer machines, which one meets at every turn, pro- 
te —— a —— sae paige wae oe oo “> a vides employment for some 12.000 well-paid, highly- 
short stitch, nor too fine a needle and thread with a long = Sets Tg eee Ciena 
stitch. If a needle is improperly placed, the sewing results skilled operatives In an extensive factory near Glasgow, 
will be poor. In some oe rl the needle adjustment is Which is doubtless known to many of our readers. 
easier than in others, but in all machines the adjustment Besides this, the staff of salesmen in the firm’s employ 





—_— Sa eee, eremenees, ar only corre ——— numbers some five thousand; so that the Singer in- : 
effect on the work, but also because of injury to the machine Ra Tok * pe oe ae . - . sl 
if this is not done. Needles of inferior manufacture will dustry dl all British & point to be noted in the d 3 
not work successfully, so there is no economy in buying them. days. We understand that the firm undertake to sent | 
And always endeavour to procure needles manufactured by to any school a competent instructor, who will carefully 4 
- pores ae yout — eee ye ae or explain to teachers the mechanism and proper use of 
are: yw . s y 3 . - 
life of ites eaiien dane ba jeopendiend tn conteyesace. © the machine, and some of our numerous readers may 
Cheap qualities of thread are a delusion and a snare. Care to avail themselves of this generous offer. 2 


This is not an article to be bought at the bargain counter. 
To make a smooth, even stitch it is necessary to use a good, 
firmly-twisted, and smoothly-finished thread. Some makes 
of machines require a glazed thread, and such machines 
should not be expected to do the proper work unless this 
thread is used. What is true of cotton thread is equally 
true of silk thread: it must be good, and selected with 
proper regard to needle, stitch, and fabric. 

Bobbins for double-thread machines must never be wound 
too full, and will not work successfully if wound unevenly. 
Never have loose threads on the machine; they may become 
entangled in the wheels and give a great deal of trouble. While 
using a sewing-machine the top should be free of everything 
but the work in hand; and it should be kept this way, just 
as the decks of a ship are cleared in case of storm. A sort 
of ship-shape condition should always be maintained on your 
sewing-machine. 

Whule lack of oil will cause a machine to run heavily and 
jerkily, the use of too much oil is equally detrimental, and 
there is always the danger of the oil spotting the garment 
being made. But the greatest fault in the use of oil on a 
sewing-machine is the cereless hubit of taking any oil that 
may be handed out by an unscrupulous dealer. Good oil Tue ‘‘ SInGER” ry AN EnGLisH CLASSROOM. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 











repetition in the work of older girls.” 


WORK OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 


If you are teaching in a Girls’ or a Mixed School, 
you cannot afford to be without a 


JONES’ SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION state in their ‘‘ Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Needlework ”’ :— 


“The use of the Sewing Machine for long seams and hems prevents much needless 


THE DEMAND OF THE DAY IS FOR PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


Nothing more practical can be taught to any schoolgirl than the working of a Sewing 
Machine. It will help her to make her own clothes. It will darn her stockings as well as 
all the household table and bed linen. 


JONES’ MACHINES are __—_. 
SIMPLE TO LEARN AND EASY TO TEACH. 
THEY ARE SILENT, AND DO “OT DISTURB THE 


THEY MAY BE WORKED BY HAND OR FOOT. 


THEY ARE LICHT RUNNING, AND DO NOT VERY 
EASILY TIRE EVEN A GIRL. 
LARCE NUMBERS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED FOR 


SCHOOL USE IN MOST OF THE LARCE 
TOWNS IN THE COUNTRY. 








GUIDEBRIDGE, 














| JONES’ SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LtD., a 











EVERY SCHOOL should adopt the 


“WRITETRUE’ 


FINGER GUIDE AND PEN REST. 


(Patented.) 
THE ONLY METHOD of 
ASSURING CORRECT WAY TO HOLD THE PENHOLDER. 


Testimonial :— Councit, ScHoot, URMSTON, MANCHESTER, 
Rapid improvement has followed the use of your patent in uniformity 
and style. We shall certainly continue using it. 
Yours faithfully, ALLAN Witiiams, Headmaster. 








Approved and 
Recommended by 
Inspectors. 

First Finger to be placed 
on diac, and Second Finger 
on side Rest or Guide 


Enables young children to learn to write correctly 
in a very short time. 





per Dozen. 


OTHER USEFUL ADVANTAGES :— 


Prevents Pen or Pencil from Rolling off Desks. 
Prevents Blotting of Books. 
MADE IN TWO SIZES as follows: 
No. 1. For Usual Small School Penholders. 
No. 2. For Black Lead Pencils and Medium Size Penholders. 
If preferred, the Clip may be put on Penholder in place of the barrel, 
holding the nib firmly. = ee ~ 
CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
E. & J. ARNOLD, LEEDS. CHARLES & DIBBLE, LONDON. 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
JOHN HEYWOOD, LTD., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
THOS. HOPE, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 
PHILIP & TACEY, LTD., Norwich Street, Fetter Lane, LONDON. 
PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, LTD., Castle Street, LIVERPOOL. 
The Northern Educational Agency, Liverpool. 














BURLINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Principal—Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. 


(Honours, Oxon. ; and Lond.). 





Tutors. 
The Staff includes Graduates of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Royal Universities, Prizemen, Scholars, etc. 
Method. 


A thoroughly individual system, which ensures the closest 
attention to the needs of each candidate, with full correc- 
tions of papers, notes, criticisms, solutions, etc. 


Departments. 
. Matriculation, Intermediate Arts, and B.A. 
Exams. 
. Intermediate Science and B.Sc. Exams. 
. L.L.A. 
4. A.C.P., L.C.P., and F.C.P. 


Single Subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Logic, Psychology, Political Economy, etc. 


os 


o nw 





Intending Students should write fully, stating Course required, 
Subjects selected, etc., to 


THE SECRETARY, 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birbeck Bank Chambers, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE SONG OF INDUSTRY—AND 
ITS SINGER. 





|= picture shows, not “The Refractory Monk,” 
nor yet a refractory machine, but two brothers 
of the Ordre des Premontres busily engaged in making 
the robes of the brethren in the linen-room at the Priory 
of Our Lady of England, Storrington, Sussex. It speaks 
well for the penetrating power of the world-famed 
“‘ Singer ” that it has made its way into numerous houses 
of this kind in all parts of the world, where it sings a 
song of industry in perfect harmony with the rest of 
the music of the day’s work. 

Now, it is one thing to own a machine and another to 
treat it properly, and the following valuable hints from 
an article by Edith M. Burtis in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
may be found useful by our readers. 


Do not use a coarse needle with fine thread or silk and a 
short stitch, nor too fine a needle and thread with a long 
stitch. If a needle is improperly placed, the sewing results 
will be poor. In some Sasiiiens the needle adjustment is 
easier than in others, but in all machines the adjustment 
should be carefully accomplished, not only because of the 
effect on the work, but also because of injury to the machine 
if this is not done. Needles of inferior manufacture will 
not work successfully, so there is no economy in buying them. 
And always endeavour to procure needles manufactured by 
the makers of your particular machine. Other manufac- 
turers’ needles may apparently work satisfactorily, but the 
life of the machine may be jeopardised in consequence. 

Cheap qualities of thread are a delusion and a snare. 
This is not an article to be bought at the bargain counter. 
To make a smooth, even stitch it is necessary to use a good, 
firmly-twisted, and smoothly-finished thread. Some makes 
of machines require a glazed thread, and such machines 
should not be expected to do the proper work unless this 
thread is used. What is true of cotton thread is equally 
true of silk thread: it must be good, and selected with 
proper regard to needle, stitch, and fabric. 

Bobbins for double-thread machines must never be wound 
too full, and will not work successfully if wound unevenly. 
Never have loose threads on the machine; they may become 
entangled in the wheels and give a great deal of trouble. While 
using a sewing-machine the top should be free of everything 
but the work in hand; and it should be kept this way, just 
as the decks of a ship are cleared in case of storm. A sort 
of ship-shape condition should always be maintained on your 
sewing-machine. 

While lack of oil will cause a machine to run heavily and 
jerkily, the use of too much oil is equally detrimental, and 
there is always the danger of the oil spotting the garment 
being made. But the greatest fault in the use of oil on a 
sewing-machine is the cereless habit of taking any oil that 
may be handed out by an unscrupulous dealer. Good oil 


is an absolute necessity. Bad oil is an absolute enemy, 
and will do more damage to the machine than almost any 
other one thing that can be mentioned. If the machine js 
much out of order from the use of bad oil, it should be taken 
apart, the various parts soaked for a period in kerosene oil, 
thoroughly dried and put together again, and then oiled 
with a good machine oil. In ordinary cases it is only neces- 
sary to give the machine a generous bath of kerosene oil, 
turning the wheels quickly to let the kerosene penetrate 
to every pent of the machinery. Run the machine at top 
speed, with the needle out, constantly wiping away all visible 
oil, grease, and dirt, and then oil sparingly with a good 
machine oil. 

An old silk or linen rag is best to use when cleaning, as 
these have less lint and loose threads than woollen or cotton 
rags. There have been cases where a machine subject to 
poor oil had to be boiled in a solution of washing soda in 
order to remove the gummy substance, but this is only 
necessary in extreme cases. 

To cover the machine properly place a small piece of felt 
under the pressure foot, cover the machine with a woollen 
or silk cloth, and then drop the lid of the cabinet; or if 
the machine is of the old type, place the wooden box over 
the top. If a machine is to be stored for any length of time, 
it should be thoroughly cleaned, well saturated with oil, 
carefully covered on the inside, and then the cabinet covered 
with heavy paper or cloth. Thus treated a sewing-machine 
may be put away for any length of time and yet be in per- 
fect condition when needed for use again. 

Every machine has a certain speed limit, just as an auto- 
mobile or an engine has a speed limit, and no effort on the 
part of the operator will increase this limit. Nothing can 
be gained by too rapidly operating the machine. A regular, 
even movement of the feet is more conducive of good results, 
is less harmful to the machine, and less laborious to the 
operator. A jerky movement, starting with great rapidity 
and then lessening until it stops abruptly because of lack of 
endurance on the part of the operator, is a common fault, 
and does not work for good to the machine, the work, or 
the operator. 

Learn to use your hands and eyes faster than your feet ; 
they cannot be used in unison if good machine work is the 
result desired. This is one of the most difficult things for 
the amateur operator to acquire. 


It is cheering to learn that the manufacture of the 
Singer machines, which one meets at every turn, pro- 
vides employment for some 12,000 well-paid, highly- 
skilled operatives in an extensive factory near Glasgow, 
which is doubtless known to many of our readers. 
Besides this, the staff of salesmen in the firm’s employ 
numbers some five thousand; so that the Singer in- 
dustry is “all British ”’—a point to be noted in these 
days. We understand that the firm undertake to send 
to any school a competent instructor, who will carefully 
explain to teachers the mechanism and proper use of 
the machine, and some of our numerous readers may 
care to avail themselves of this generous offer. 
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repetition in the work of older girls.” 


Machine. 


SIMPLE TO LEARN AND EASY TO TEACH. 


THEY ARE SILENT, AND DO NOT DISTURB THE 
WORK OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 


THEY MAY BE WORKED BY HAND OR FOOT. 


if you are teaching in a Girls’ or a Mixed School, 
you cannot afford to be without a 


JONES SEWING MAGHINE. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION state in their ‘‘ Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Needlework ”’ :— 


‘The use of the Sewing Machine for long seams and hems prevents much needless 


THE DEMAND OF THE DAY IS FOR PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


Nothing more practical can be taught to any schoolgirl than the working of a Sewing 
It will help her to make her own clothes. It will darn her stockings as well as 
all the household table and bed linen. 


JONES’ MACHINES are __—... 


SY 


THEY ARE LICHT RUNNING, AND DO NOT VERY 
EASILY TIRE EVEN A CIRL. 


LARCE NUMBERS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED FOR 


SCHOOL USE IN MOST OF THE LARCE 
TOWNS IN THE COUNTRY. 








| JONES: SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LTD., near manchester. 


GUIDEBRIDGE, 
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EVERY SCHOOL should adopt the 


“WRITETRUE’ 


FINGER GUIDE AND PEN REST. 


(Patented.) 





ASSURING CORRECT WAY TO HOLD THE PENHOLDER. 








and style. We shall certainly continue using it, 


OTHER USEFUL ADVANTAGES :— 





holding the nib firmly. 


Testimonial :— CounciL ScHooL, URMSTON, MANCHESTER. 
Rapid improvement has followed the use of your patent in uniformity 


Yours faithfully, ALLAN WILLIAMs, Headmaster. 


Approved and 
Recommended by 
Inspectors. 
First Finger to be placed 


on diac, and Second Finger 
on side Rest or Guide. 





per Dozen. 


Enables young children to learn to write correctly 
in a very short time. 


Prevents Pen or Pencil from Rolling off Desks. 
Prevents Blotting of Books. 
MADE IN TWO SIZES as follows: 
No. x. For Usual Small School Penholders. 
No. 2. For Black Lead Pencils and Medium Size Penholders. 
If preferred, the Clip may be put on Penholder in place of the barrel, 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
E. & J. ARNOLD, LEEDS. CHARLES & DIBBLE, LONDON. 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
JOHN HEYWOOD, LTD., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
THOS. HOPE, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 
PHILIP & TACEY, LTD., Norwich Street, Fetter Lane, LONDON. 
PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, LTD., Castle Street, LIVERPOOL. 


The Northern Educational Agency, Liverpool. — 











BURLINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE GOLLECE. 


Principal—Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. 
(Honours, Oxon. ; and Lond.). 
Tutors. 
The Staff includes Graduates of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Royal Universities, Prizemen, Scholars, etc. 
Method. 


A thoroughly individual system, which ensures the closest 
attention to the needs of each candidate, with full correc- 
tions of papers, notes, criticisms, solutions, etc. 





Departments. 
. Matriculation, Intermediate Arts, and B.A. 
Exams. 
. Intermediate Science and B.Sc. Exams. 
3. L.L.A. 
4. A.C.P., L.C.P., and F.C.P. 


Single Subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Logic, Psychology, Political Economy, etc. 


— 
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Intending Students should write fully, stating Course required, 
Subjects selected, etc., to 


THE SECRETARY, 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birbeck Bank Chambers, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE BUDDING ENGINEER. 


N OST of our modern mechanical toys are so perfect, 
A so exact an imitation in miniature of the real thing, 
that they cease to be playthings ; for the ideal toy leaves 
room not only for the exercise of the imagination, but 
for the employment of that constructive ability which 
is latent in almost every child. The dressed dollie is 
only fully appreciated as a model for imitation, and the 
complete working locomotive must sooner or later be 
taken to pieces to “ see how it works.”” Remembering 
these things, we are not surprised at the popularity of 
Meccano, which consists of an assortment of perforated 
metal strips, brass wheels of various kinds, nuts and 
bolts, angle girders, metal rods, keys, etc., which can 


Ro 





Parts Required for Engine. 


Two 12)” perforated strips, eight 54” perforated strips, six 34” 
perforated strips, four 3” perforated strips, twenty-nine 24” per- 
forated strips, two angle girders, forty-eight angle brackets, one 
6” rod, six 5” rods, three 34” rods, three 2” rods, eight flange 
wheels, two bush wheels, one gear wheel, one ?” pinion, five 4” 
pinions, one }?” contrate wheel, one worm, one hundred and nine 
nuts and bolts, seventeen keys, one large bent strip, one small 
bent strip. 


be built up into bridges, cranes, engines, endless rail- 
ways, hoists, and other engineering wonders, according 
to instructions supplied with the material. Of course 
the real value of Meccano is only fully demonstrated 
when the owner can turn out a model which he has him- 
self planned and executed ; and our illustration shows 
what has been done with the material by a boy of nine— 
who, by the way, is as weak in English spelling as the 
author of Treasure Island is reputed to have been. 
There are weaknesses also about the model, but it shows 
more or less adequately the possibilities of Meccano for 
constructive work of an advanced character. The ma- 
ter.al is British-made, and comes from Liverpool ; though 
it is on sale at Gamage’s of Holborn, and at most of the 
other imitations of that great storehouse of ingenuity. 





ANQ—AZ. 


Tuis is the range of the second volume of The 1911 
Nelson Encyclopedia, in which seventeen excellently 


The Editor’s Bookshelf. 
































































written pages are allotted to “ Architecture,” while 
Dr. Cook meets his deserts under “ Arctic Exploration.” 
The note on “ Aquatint ” might have been more lucid, 
and possibly fuller, even at the expense of particulars 
about Thomas Aquinas; but this is a mere personal 
grumble. After “Arch, Triumphal,”’ comes “ Arch, 
Joseph, Agitator,” a somewhat abrupt definition—if, 
indeed, it is not biassed politically. Army matters 
receive adequate treatment, as well as “ Arbitration.” 
The following words under “ Arnold, Thomas,” have 
our hearty approval :— 

“ The * Rugby’ type of men obtained the reputation 
of holding an unusually serious and ethical view of 
life, perhaps also of not being wholly free from prig- 
gishness.”’ 

“ Apperception”’ and “ Attention” are suc- 
cinctly defined, and there is an illuminative article 
on “ Assaying,” as well as an excellent illustra- 
tion of the “ Assouan Dam.” Altogether, the 
new teachers’ and scholars’ aid progresses on 
right lines, and does not disappoint the expecta- 
tions aroused on the appearance of the first 
volume. We are not surprised to learn that 
The 1911 Nelson Encyclopedia is having an 
unprecedented sale. 


‘ 


THE PUBLISHERS 
EXHIBITION 
AT ABERYSTWYTH. 


ITH all our faults of educational method 
and organisation, we are certainly second 
to none in the quality of our school books and 
teaching apparatus. Indeed, if a foreigner began 
his study of our educational system by paying a visit 
to the strenuous Publishers’ Exhibition at the N.U.T. 
Conference, he would gain the impression that no care 
or expense was spared in the matter of school equip- 
ment. If only the best of these books, and other aids to 
teaching, could find their way into all the schools in the 
land, it would please many more than the publishers. 
We have, however, recently visited schools in various 
parts of the country where the stock was of a very 
antiquated character, although housed in the latest 
thing in cupboards. The builder and contractor rushes 
in where publishers fear to tread. 

However, there are some teachers so happily situated 
that they can take a practical interest in the latest 
school books; and we are personally acquainted with 
a large number who save much time and trouble by 
making use of the Publishers’ Exhibition at Conference. 
At Aberystwyth they found the task of tasting very 
pleasant, if somewhat difficult. The books and appa- 
ratus displayed before them were bewildering in num- 
bérs and sheer attractiveness, while the attentions of 
the representatives of the various firms were almost too 
kindly. 

The Practical Teacher sauntered 
round the stalls and noted a few of the leading “ lines ” 
—if the commercialism can be condoned. Messrs. 
W. and A. K. Johnston, Ltd., showed new editions of 
The Howard Vincent Map of the British Empire, as well 
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Watéfrinan’s 
Ideal | 
SafetyPen 


This is the ideal Pen 

for Ladies, and for all 

who travel or lead an 
outdoor life. 





The chief characteristic of this ‘‘ Safety” 
model is that it can be carried in any position, 
in pocket, bag, or trunk, and it wi// not leak, 
When closed, one can throw it up, shake it, 
turn it upside down, and still it will not leak. 
Nor will it leak when open. This pen is fitted 
with the famous spoon feed, and in all other 
respects it is equal to the regular style 
Waterman’s Ideal, known the world over as 
the Best Fountain Pen that money can buy. 





Prices : 12/6 and upwards. In Broadway. Paris: 6 Rue de 
Silver and Gold for Presentation. Hanovre. Dresden: Prayerstrasse 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. List 6. Vienna: 1 Franzensring 20, 
free, from L. and C. HarprmutH, Milan: Via Bossi 4. Zurich: 
Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kings- Loéwenstrasse 23. Brussels: 14 


way, London. (New York: 173 | Rue-Pont Neuf.) 


N.B.—Use Waterman's Fountain Pen Ink. 
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10,000 Tablets to be distributed FREE 


OATINE SOAP represents the 
acme of perfection in toilet 
soaps, being made from the 
very finest of materials, and 
contains the healing and 
cleansing properties of the 
Oat, besides the crushed husks 
which are usually used in the 
manufacture of Oatmeal Soaps. 
It makes a nice, soft, creamy 
lather which leaves the skin 
soft and velvety. 


Oatine Soap is sold by all Chemists in 10d. & 3d. Tablets. 


THIS TOILET OUTFIT FREE 


The Proprietors of OATINE 
TOILET SOAP have decided, 





for a limited period, to dis- 
tribute absolutely free to all 
taking advantage of their offer 
a Visitor's Tablet of this de 
lightful soap, together with 
samples of seven other Oatine 
Preparations, and also a full 
size Yd. Shampoo Powder 
Send for these to-day, enclosing 
3d. in stamps (4d. stamps pre- 
ferred) to pay the cost of nestage 
and packing, and you will re- 
ceive the parcel by return of 
post. 


THE OATINE CO., 408D, Oatine Buildings, Boro’, S.E. 
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as The Navy League Map of the World, both of which 
will be found exceedingly useful for the more intelli- 
gent teaching of Empire geography and history. The 
Bathy-Orographical Series of Wall Maps attracted much 
attention, as well as a new series of charts to illustrate 
British history. (We have long wished for publica- 
tions of this kind.) There were also on view advance 
copies of a new series of maps to illustrate the timber- 
producing areas, and a new Scholar’s Geographical Exer- 
cise Book. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. were again represented by 
those stalwart friends of the teachers Messrs. A. E. 
Pitt, E. W. Westmacott, and H. C. Castle, and made a 
brave show of handsome and up-to-date school books. 
The Modern Dictionary, at 1s. 4d. net, seems to meet 
all possible school requirements. The Children’s Classics 
is an entirely new series of the much-sought “ supple- 
mentaries,” containing classical stories rewritten to 
suit younger children; while the immortal Tales of 
Charles and Mary Lamb are skilfully used in The Chil- 
dren’s Shakespeare, along with extracts from the dramas, 
to make the best possible introduction to the works of 
“the bard.” All teachers on the look-out for new 
arithmetics devised on the best modern plan ought to 
see this firm’s Reform Arithmetics. Many visitors to 
Conference were much interested in Macmillan’s New 
Shilling Library for the teacher’s bookshelf, and espe- 
cially in the entertaining volume entitled Passayes in 
the Life of H.M.T. 

Messrs. George Philip and Son showed, among many 
other attractive volumes, Mr. Mackinder’s Elementary 
Studies in Geography, which throw new light upon the 
method of treatment of this important subject. We 
were particularly attracted by an advance copy of a new 
book entitled All the World in Picture and Story: A First 
Book in Geography, written from the Nature-study 
standpoint, in which the matter has been carefully 
chosen to appeal to the child’s innate sense of wonder. 
Certificate students would do well to invest in this firm’s 
General and Regional Geography, by one of our own con- 
tributors, Mr. J. F. Unstead; while the Junior Course 
of Comparative Geography will be found a useful and 
cheap text-book for the higher standards in schools 
where the study habit is fostered and encouraged. 
All students and teachers ought to see Philip’s New 
School Atlas of Modern History. 

Messrs. Blackwood continue to insist on the excel- 
lence of Professor Adams’s well-known series of Litera- 
ture Readers, which contain nothing but the best in prose 
and verse. They are also the publishers of Miss M. B. 
Synge’s Story of the World, which led the way in the 
present movement for the extension of history teaching, 
and which is introduced by two charming reading books 
for younger pupils, entitled Stories of the Fairies and 
Stories of the Greek Gods and Heroes. 

Messrs. Harbutt, of plasticine fame, needed no intro- 
duction to our representative, who was much interested 
in a new booklet entitled Plasticine for the Science 
Teacher, showing how the material can be utilised in 
the teaching of various mathematical problems, as well 
as in the dark room and the physical laboratory. In 
a separate classroom at the Alexandra Road Boys’ 
School Mr. Harbutt, assisted by a staff of expert model- 
lers, gave demonstrations of plastic work as applied to 
education, and distributed a useful pamphlet on the 
art, entitled Hints to Teachers. 

Messrs. Stead’s cheap and excellent publications came 
in for a great deal of attention, and Mr. Robert Wood’s 
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School and Scholar Series were voted ‘‘ just the thing ; ” 
while Mrs. Hancock’s Making of England and the Em- 
pire was generally agreed to be the cheapest and most 
original set of history readers ever placed before the 
educational public. The same firm’s Musical Plays for 
Children’s Performance were eagerly noted; for we live 
in an age when our school methods are nothing if they 
are not bright and happy. ; 

Messrs. Nelson’s stall was particularly attractive, and 
contained a large selection of bright and cheerful books, 
calculated to banish dull care from the day’s work in 
school. Among these were the first two volumes of 
Highroads of Geography, which promise to be as great 
a success as the firm’s Highroads of History—and that 
will be very great indeed. Another attractive series, 
packed with the dainty pictures for which the firm is 
noted, is entitled English Practice, and will be calculated 
to make the lesson in the mother tongue go with a swing, 
and occasionally with a smile. The beautiful Bible 
Pictures on this stall drew a great deal of delighted 
attention; and the new series of Applied Arithmetics 
also appeared to meet the needs of many up-to-date 
teachers who are well in the movement for turning 
efficient and intelligent industrial workers out of the 
nation’s schools. Teachers from the “ county of broad 
acres’ were much impressed with the initial volume of 
a new series entitled Nelson’s Yorkshire Readers—a set 
of general reading books adapted to the special require- 
ments of Yorkshire children, and correlating history, 
geography, and literature. The beautiful illustrations 
of the book evoked the highest praise. 

Messrs. James Nisbet and Co., Ltd., who have recently 
joined the ranks of school publishers, exhibited their 
well-known prize-books, together with a full display 
of their new educational series—for example, Ballan- 
tyne Series of Supplementary Readers, Story Readers, 
Poetry Books, Realistic Arithmetics, The World’s Chil- 
dren, The Dramatic Method of Teaching—a very suggest- 
ive book from the pen of Miss H. Finlay Johnson, one 
of our own contributors—The Golden Dawn Readers, 
and a new Scholars’ Library for Home and School. The 
new firm promises well, and is proceeding on the best 
modern lines. 

Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son’s publications are 
distinguished by sound scholarship and excellent presen- 
tation, and since the appearance of the Temple Readers 
teachers have looked to this firm for the best. We were 
particularly pleased with the New English Reading 
Books, which are purely literary, and contain only matter 
of excellent quality. Teachers who wish to correlate 
the poetry lesson with Nature study ought to see this 
firm’s Poems for Junior Schools. The series of Iilus- 
trative Histories for upper standards will be found very 
helpful and suggestive by teachers who are tired of the 
banalities of the ordinary history readers, and who will 
also be glad to know of Messrs. Marshall's excellent 
series of Wall Pictures for History Lessons. 

Messrs. Ralph, Holland, and Co. showed a large num- 
ber of books now well known to students studying for 
Certificate and other public examinations. We have 
already noticed in these columns their Concurrent Prac- 
tical and Theoretical Geometry ; and Mr. Ellis Heaton’s 
Scientific Geography needs no commendation at this 
date. We are glad to see that the latter work has now 
been followed by The Junior Scientific Geographies, pre- 
pared on similar lines, but in a simpler manner, for pupils 
studying for the University Local and College of Precep- 
tors Examinations. Each is very fully illustrated with 
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University of Lausanne. 


HOLIDAY GOURSES. 


(JULY 20 to AUGUST 30.) 








French Literature, Grammar, Phonetics, 
Special Study of Spoken Language, 
Translation, Composition, Methods of 
Teaching. Modern History. Excursions. 


For Prospectus and further particulars apply to M. LE 
DrREcTEUR des Cours de Vacances de l'Université de Lausanne. 
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AMBLESIDE HOLIDAY COURSE. 


(ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.) 





JULY 17th to AUGUST 26th, 1911. 


WOOD AND METAL WORK (City Guilds). . 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK SCHEMES. SLOYD. REPOUSSE. 
ENAMELLING AND ELEMENTARY JEWELLERY-MAKING. 
CARVING. MODELLING. DESIGN. CUT & EMBOSSED LEATHER. 
ART NEEDLEWORK. BRUSH AND BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
CARDBOARD, PAPER, AND COLOUR WORK. 
PRIMARY DRAWING. KINDERGARTEN. NATURE STUDY. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. LACE MAKING. PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
AND A SPECIAL AND COMPLETE COURSE OF HAND AND EYE 
TRAINING FROM INFANTS’ ROOM TO STANDARD VI. 
RECOGNISED CERTIFICATES OBTAINABLE. 
**HOSTEL” AND PRIVATE ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED. 


Particulars upon application. 
JOSEPH PHILLIPS, Director, Rothay Holme, AMBLESIDE. 
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maps and diagrams which cannot fail to act as an 
incentive to clear thinking. 

Among the books to be seen at Messrs. Cassell’s stall 
was a work on modelling in clay and plasticine, entitled 
Plastic Millinery and Miniature Dressmaking, by Lilian 
Carter (2s. net), which provides an ideal occupation for 
girls. 

Messrs. Cassell’s display included a new edition of 
Gulliver's Travels, which has just been added to their 
“ One Syllable ” series. 

They also had on view a large number of new prize 
books by authors who have written for the healthy 
entertainment and instruction of many thousands of 
children, their beautiful Nature books, the latest being 
The Sun’s Babies (3s. 6d. net), consisting of charming 
Nature stories told through fairyland, and Wild Flowers 
as They Grow (5s. net), containing a series of beautiful 
pictures photographed in colour direct from Nature. 

Amongst other books at this stall which have gained 
widespread approval may be mentioned Makers of His- 
tory (2nd edition, 1s. 2d.), The Health Reader (4th edi- 
tion, ls. 9d.), The Citizen Reader (new edition, 1s. 6d.), 
Cassell’s Eyes and No Eyes Series (of which about three- 
quarters of a million copies have been sold), and the 
famous series of sixpenny readers for all classes through- 
out the school. 

Messrs. Cassell’s representatives were Messrs. H. C. 
Birch and J. W. Riches. 

The Normal Press, Ltd., had a large stall under 
the supervision of Mr. A. G. Brumby. There were on 
view a great number of publications, many of which are 
new and revised editions of some of the well-known 
works published by this Press. The very fully annotated 
editions of Shakespeare now consist of sixteen different 
plays. The series of the popular ninepenny Notes on 
English Classics now contains thirty different titles. 
Government and Citizenship, by J. H. Boardman, B.A., 
and The Growth of the British Dominions, by V. H. 
Allemandy, B.A., are two new books for the Teachers’ 
Certificate Examination, for which the Normal Corre- 
spondence College coaches with so much success. In 
all the publications of the Normal Press all unneces- 
sary verbiage is omitted, and the price is well within 
the reach of all students. The Normal Press speci- 
ality—namely, the Free Examination Guides (each of 
100 or more pages)—although practically a household 
word, are again on view, because all have, as usual, been 
revised and brought up to date. Two new guides have 
been added this year—namely, the Froebel and the 
L.L.A. Guide. Like all the other Normal cuides, these 
have been written by specialists, revised by two other 
specialists, and edited by Messrs. LyddonjRoberts and 
Denney of the Normal Correspondence College. 

Messrs. E. J. Arnold and Son, Ltd., had their usual 
splendid array of pictures, among which may be men- 
tioned four new additions to their series of Fairy-Tale 
Illustrations, two drawn by Cecil Aldin and two by 
Leslie Brooke ; also a set of four excellent Seasons Pic- 
tures. We looked to this enterprising firm for material 
which will be of help to teachers taking up the various 
forms of handwork, and were not disappointed. Carton- 
Desiqning for Juniors, by Mr. Judd, is just the book for 
showing how to combine handwork with arithmetic 
and drawing ; and Practical Geometry, by David Thomas, 
will be equally useful in the upper classes. 

Among books dealing with occupations was a pew one 
on Indian Basket Work. Recreative Cutting deals most 
interestingly with the free cutting of objects in paper. 
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Others were: Raffia-Work, by Miss Wadsworth; and 
the K.G. Toy-Making, which last shows how to make 
little models from empty boxes. Carton-Work, by Mr. 
J. H. Judd, deals with paper and cardboard-work as 
an introduction to the manual training of the upper 
standards. 

How to Teach Drawing without Copies, a book written 
by Mr. R. R. Carter, deals with the teaching of drawing 
on the new lines. The sets of Everyday Objects and Flat 
Objects shown by Messrs. Arnold will provide teachers 
with all they need in the shape of copies. Mass Draw- 
ing of Common Objects will appeal especially to teachers 
in infant and junior schools. For use in the teaching 
of infant care and management Messrs. Arnold have 
prepared a splendid life-size model baby doll, made of 
wood, jointed and enamelled, and therefore washable. 
They have also an excellent series of doll’s garment 
patterns. Common-sense Needlework, by our own Miss 
Fleming, seems to fit exactly the ideas which have been 
set forth in the new needlework “ Suggestions.” Miss 
Ravenhill’s book, Practical Hygiene, will be found ex- 
cellent for the new Certificate requirements. Her book, 
Some Characteristics and Requirements of Childhood, will 
be found most useful to teachers. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. made a special 
feature of their wall pictures, which have already been 
noticed in these columns; and the beautiful series of 
birds, animals, butterflies, and moths evoked warm 
admiration on the part of all visitors to the Exhibition. 
Messrs. Longmans have recently grasped the nettle of 
supplementary continuous reading, and have produced 
an entirely new series of books containing excellent 
matter well presented for the purpose. This firm’s 
Practical Arithmetics are drawn up on excellent lines, 
the subject being correlated with geometry and practical 
work according to the most approved plan of the best 
teachers. 

The “ Swan” pen is now a piece of furniture as in- 
dispensable as a table or a chair, only more so; but the 
“Swan Safety,” with screw cap and “ladder” feed, 
is the last word for convenience and finish. This firm 
have also tackled the question of filling—a messy busi- 
ness as a rule—and have produced a useful article, 
which is ink-bottle and filler in one, and is sold at the 
very low price of one shilling. Those who are requiring 
such a device should ask at the nearest stationers for 
a “ Swan Easy-Fill,”’ and “ see that they get it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“An Amazing Shilling’s Worth.” 





THE 101] NEW 


NELSON 


NCYCLOPEDIA 


Published in 25 Cloth-bound Volumes on the 
First and Third Wednesdays of each Month. 


| / = 23 Volumes Encyclopaedia | / - 


I Volume Dictionary 
wana daike I Volume Atlas. NET 





A STOREHOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The Times. 


PER VOL. 
UP-TO-DATE AND RELIABLE. 





Miss I. CLEGHORN, L.L.A., President of 
the N.U.T., writes :— 


“ A most valuable production, and within the 
reach of all.” 


A Headmaster writes: 

“It is a modern marvel, comprehensive and 
convenient, and handy both for use and shelf, 
not requiring special spaces and cases for its 
accommodation.” 


A Headmaster writes: 
“Truly a work useful and within the means 
of every man.” 


A Headmaster writes :— 

“The size, printing, arrangement, and general 
get-up should satisfy the most fastidious, and 
the (volume) price brings the work within the 
reach of all.” 





An H.M.I. writes :— 


“Tt is a marvellous example of magnum in 
parvo.” 


A Headmaster writes :— 
“Truly a wonderful shilling’s worth,” 


A Headmaster writes :— 
“Tt is certainly a marvellous production at 
the price, and will place valuable information 
within easy reach of the ordinary reader.” 


A Headmaster writes :— 
“Tt is accurate and up-to-date, and will prove 
a valuable addition to a school library.” 


A Headmaster writes :— 

“T am forced to the conclusion that it is simply 
marvellous to be able to get such a fund of 
information, so correct and so readable, at such 
a small cost.” 





On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, AND NEW YORK. 
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THE 


NORMA 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE. 


On the 1911 Examination Lists. 





ote 
The most remarkable successes ever 


recorded 


CERTIFICATE. 


Phenomenal results are again obtained by the 
Normal. Again this year the Normal has secured 
highest percentage in the Kingdom. Normal 
Money prizes and Medals are won as usual. 





Full particwars, see further issue of this paper. 


COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS LIST 


in the annals of tuition. 


A.C.P. LIST. 


Sunnyside, Belle Vue Road, Cinderford, Jan. 31, 1911. 


Dear Srrs,—I think you will be pleased to hear I have the 
result of my A.C.P. Exam., and have passed in all subjects, 
with Honours in three. May I thank you very heartily for 
the splendid notes and valuable assistance you gave me. In 
many cases your notes exactly hit the questions set at 
the exam. Yours faithfully, B. M. Krar. 


HIGHER FROEBEL. 





A pupil of the “Normal” HEADS THIS 
LIST. (Number of Candidates, 5,600.) 


4 Whincop Place, King’s Lynn, Jan, 22, 1911. 

Deak Str,—I am pleased to inform you that I have obtained 
Honours in the First Class with seven distinctions 
at the College of Preceptors examination, together with the 
First Senior Prize for General Proficiency, and the Second 
Prize for English subjects. I thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, and am extremely grateful for the interest you have 
taken in me, Yours truly, C. L. McKenzir. 


(Also a pupil of the “‘ Normal” for Cambridge Senior Local, 
Passed with First Class Honours and Distinctions.) 


PRELIMINARY GERTIFIGATE, 


Part I. 


Further particulars will be supplied later. One 
pupil writes :— 
Feb. 6, 1911. 
Drak Srr,—I have just heard of my success at Part I. 
Preliminary Certificate. Miss and myself, both pupils 
of the Normal, passed. The other five candidates who sat 
from this place all failed. Two of these, I kuow, were pupils 
of other classes. 





The Normal again very successful. 
275 Willesden Lane, Cricklewood, Feb. 11, 1911. 
Drak Str,—The result of the Froebel Examination is out, 
and you will be pleased to hear that I have passed. Your 
method of correspondence is splendid. 
Yours faithfully, F. Watkins. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL LIST. 


As usual, a large number of Normal pupils obtain 
Honours and Distinctions. 
99 The Crescent, Eastleigh, Jan. 29, 1911. 
Dear Strs,—I beg to inform you that I have passed the 
Senior Cambridge with Honours, and at the same time to 
thank you for the most valuable help I received from your 
tuition. I understand I am entitled to your £5 and Silver 
Medal. Yours faithfully, G. H. Bosworrn. 


OXFORD LOCAL LIST (1910 LIST), 


The SECOND and SIXTH places in the 
entire Kingdom have been gained by the pupils 
of the Normal. 

The Normal passed more with Honours than all 
other Correspondence Classes put together. 





Testimonials from our Pupils prove that the “NORMAL” 
not only is the most successful, but that the ‘‘NORMAL’’ 
passes candidates who have failed under other tuition. 








NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


47 Melford Road, East Dulwich, S.E., and 110 Avondale Square, London, S.E. 








The low price of this elegant bicycle is 
by no means a criterion of its excellence. 


GAMAGE’S £3:19:9 


Lady's “ Popular.” 











The personification of grace, The bicycle for the lady 
elegance, and reliability. tourist or ordinary rider. 








“A 10-guinea bicycle for a “ : 
£3: 19:9,"—Says H.E.B. Ce ee ee 


“* Not cost me a penny yet.”"— r . “10,000 miles; original 
: =\ ; ; original tyre still 
Says T. S. = . good.”—Says W. P. 


“ 5,000 miles, still running = é ’ was 
sweetly,” —Says F. W. L. . A ~_ Pa the money.”—Says 








Overcome your prejudice on the price ques- The success of this remarkable bicycle has 
tion, and see this excellent machine to-day. brought shoals of imitators. 


THE BICYCLE THAT MADE HISTORY. 


WRITE FOR CYCLE ACCESSORY CATALOGUE, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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